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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


THE BON AMI COMPANY 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME AC- 
COUNT FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1941 

GROSS PROFIT FROM SALES OF BON 
AMI CAKE, BON AMI POWDER, BON 
AMI DE LUXE PACKAGE, GLYCERINE, 
FELDSPAR, ETC., IN THE UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, AUSTRALIA AND 


OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES.......... $687 .559.66 
NET PROFIT BEFORE DEPRECIATION, 
DEPLETION AND INCOME TAXES .... 436,785.21 
Deduct: 
Depreciation and Depletion......... 


PROFIT BEFORE INCOME TAXES.. 425,358.16 
ess: 
Provision for United States and Foreign 


Income and Excess Profits Taxes........ 100,333.09 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD.......... $325 .025.07 
Note: 


Net Profit for the period includes foreign profits 
Poe to exchange restrictions in amount of $18.- 


The Bon Ami Company 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on May 1, 1941, 
to stockholders of record on April 15, 1941. The 
transfer books will not close. 


THOS, A. CLARK 
March 27, 194] TREASURER 


United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 22, 1941. 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of fifty cents (50c) a share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock, and the regular quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarter percent 
(1%%) on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both 
payable May 13, 1941, to stockholders of 
record May 2, 1941. 
GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 


LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


Hopkinton National Bank located at Hopkinton 
in the State of Massachusetts is closing its 
affairs. All note holders and other creditors of 
the association are therefore hereby notified to 
present the notes and other claims for payment. 

. HAROLD E. CORWIN, Cashier. 
31 March, 1941. 
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New Phase Our 
War Economy 


Present preparatory stage, characterized by large scale 


plant construction, will soon give way to another phase in 


which armament production will be greatly accelerated. 


te difficulties encountered in for- 
mulating a forecast of the trend of 
future economic developments are 
heightened by uncertainties as to the 
duration of the war and the status 
of the United States in relation to 
the hostilities. If there is an accurate 
clue to the future in Secretary Stim- 
son’s recent warnings that the “emer- 
gency may be very prolonged” and 
may, last for five years, the record of 
the next few years will naturally 
differ greatly from that which would 
evolve if the war should end in 1942. 
Furthermore, our participation as an 
active belligerent, although it might 
not change basic economic trends, 
would mean a considerable difference 
in degree. 


PREPARATORY STAGE 


Nevertheless, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish a broad pattern of economic 
development which has been in the 
making since last spring, and which 
will shape the course of business 
activity for some time to come. For 
the better part of a year we have been 
in a preparatory stage, characterized 
mainly by inventory accumulation and 
the construction of additional plant 
facilities. 


APRIL 30, 1941 


Some of the many items needed to 
equip a large army could be produced 
on short notice. The textile and auto- 
mobile manufacturers, for instance, 
had ample plant capacity to turn out 
the clothing and military trucks for 
an army of one and a half million 
men and more; and also had ex- 
perience in the production of such 
goods which are not very highly spe- 
cialized. But the plant capacity, tools 
and other facilities needed for the 
production of armor plate, explosives, 
aircraft, tanks, machine guns, ships 
and other army and navy essentials 
were far below the level of produc- 
tivity necessitated by the huge scope 
of the expanded defense program. 

In such industries the first step is 
to provide the additional productive 
capacity by building and tooling new 
plants and retooling others. This 
construction and “tooling up” period 
now appears to have been largely 
completed. The Office of Production 
management recently announced that 
784 new plants have either been com- 
pleted or are nearing completion, 
representing an outlay of over $2 
billion. 

Some of the plants now under way 
will not be completed until 1942, and 


certain of the existing plant expan- 
sion plans—notably in aircraft—may 
well be revised to provide for still 
further additions which could not be 
completed until sometime next year 
or possibly 1943. But barring a 
drastic change in the outlook, it ap- 
pears reasonably safe to assume that 
the major part of the new defense 
plant construction will have been 
completed within the next few 
months. 

The Packard airplane engine plant 
is expected to be in production around 
August 1 and a number of other large 
projects will be completed and ready 
for volume production during the 
summer or early fall. The bomber 
assembly plants, which will use en- 
gines and parts to be supplied by 
General Motors, Ford, Chrysler and 
a number of others are expected to be 
in operation sometime this autumn. 
Tank, machine gun, ammunition and 
other new plant facilities are either 
beginning production currently, or 
will be ready in two or three months. 


CURTAILMENTS NEXT? 


Consequently, it appears that the 
summer of 1941 will mark a period of 
transition from the first to the second 
major phase of the defense economy 
which, as has been shown in several 
previous articles, differs only in de- 
gree from a war economy. Recent 
announcements of an “initial’’ cur- 
tailment of 20 per cent in civilian 
automobile production for the first 
part of the 1942 model year and the 
decision of the General Motors man- 
agement to forego 1943 model 
changes (releasing engineering and 
tooling capacity for immediate par- 
ticipation in defense work) also sup- 
port this conclusion. 

In addition to large scale plant 
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construction and readaptation of plant 
facilities for defense work, the first 
phase has been characterized by in- 
ventory building of seweral descrip- 
tions. First, the army has been stock- 
ing supplies of consumers’ goods suf- 
ficient to care for a force of 1% 


million men. Unless plans should 
later be changed to increase substan- 
tially the maximum number of men 
in training, this buying will shift from 
an accumulation to a replacement 
basis. Even more important is the 
matter of industrial inventories, which 
have been expanding sharply since 
mid-year, 1940. THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s index of industrial inven- 
tories has risen from approximately 
300 in July, 1940, to a recent level 
around 420, which compares with the 
March, 1937 peak of 361.6. Forward 
buying, which was largely on a two to 
three months basis in 1938 and most 
of 1939, has recently been extended 
to the point where six to nine months 
coverage is the prevailing policy in 
some of the more important manu- 
facturing areas. 

A considerable part of this inven- 
tory accumulation is speculative, and 
the general picture presented by 
statistics of manufacturers’ invento- 
ries is quite similar to a number of 
top-heavy situations which have pre- 


Clouds Hover 


companies see clear sail- 
ing ahead through most of 1941, but 
admit the possibility of storm clouds 
beginning with the final quarter. 

On the one hand, purchasing power 
is expanding swiftly and the nation 
at large is in a buying mood. But 
on the other, defense requirements 
point to production curtailment of 
things such as automobiles, washing 
machines, ironers, refrigerators, etc. 

Most important news to date, along 
this line, was recent announcement 
that the automobile industry would 
make an “initial” cut of 20 per cent— 
1 million units—in the model year to 
begin August 1. Purpose of the re- 
duction is to free more manpower, 
materials, facilities and management 
for the defense effort. As far as in- 
stallment finance companies are con- 
cerned, this will almost certainly be 
reflected in volume losses. 

One notable offsetting factor here 


COMING ARTICLES 


“Between Pincers” 
By Louis Guenther 


Defense Bonds for 
Investment Purposes 


ceded important reactions. In this 
instance, it is generally believed that 
the prospect of further increases in 
defense industry production in the 
last half of 1941 and in 1942 will 
prevent any general inventory liquida- 
tion such as that which occurred in 
1937-38. 

That viewpoint is probably well 
taken, but the inventory situation 
should be recognized as one of several 
factors suggesting the possibility of a 
moderate business recession during 
the period of transition from the first 
to the second phase of war or quasi- 
war economy. Another is the unset- 
tling effect of curtailments in normal 
productive enterprises and diversion 
of men and materials to armament 
production. Furthermore, uncertain- 
ties as to the long range effects upon 
profits of administration policies with 


respect to wages, price controls and 
taxes may tend to have a restrictive 
influence over the next few months. 

In terms of total business activity, 
nothing more serious than a short 
and relatively mild reaction is an- 
ticipated during the transition period, 
although it should be noted that an 
appreciable part of the new defense 
production will not be registered di- 
rectly in the business indexes as now 
constituted. It appears probable that 
aggregate production will reach new 
highs before the end of the year, but 
the trends in a number of industries 
producing quick consumption and 
consumers’ durable goods are difficult 
to project. We have already been 
put on notice that one of the most 
important of these industries—the 
manufacture of automobiles—will be 
curtailed. But will the “initial” re- 
duction of 20 per cent be followed, 
say early in 1942, by a more drastic 
restriction ? 

In other consumers’ goods in- 
dustries where armament activities 
compete less directly for men and 
materials, it is assumed that increased 
general purchasing power will pro- 
vide a stimulus which, if not sterilized 
by administrative action, could pro- 
duce something of a boom. ‘Real 


(Please turn to page 23) 


Over the Credit Companies 


will be greater used car activity. 
Then again, larger units will derive 
considerable benefit from their ‘“de- 
ferred income’’, a backlog of finance 
charges and future earnings. But 
these are essentially temporary influ- 
ences and until current emergency 
conditions are relieved, the long range 
outlook is not particularly encourag- 
ing. 

Commercial Investment Trust, sec- 
ond largest company in the field, in- 
creased March quarter net to $1.17 
per share, from 96 cents a year ago. 
Present volume is satisfactory and 
first half results should better year- 
ago levels, despite increased taxes. 
Characteristically, automobile financ- 
ing comprised the bulk of last year’s 
business—some 66 per cent of the 
total. Current dividend rate of $4 a 
share may be covered this year. But 
other considerations, such as need for 
building up surplus account, may 


bring a reduction. Recent price, 32. 

Commercial Credit represents the 
third largest instalment finance unit. 
(General Motors Acceptance is the 
largest.) Although March quarter 
earnings have not yet been released, 
the chances are that they exceeded the 
like quarter a year ago, when net 
equalled $1.01 a share. Other than 
that, the volume picture is generally 
the same as for CIT. Auto financing 
accounted for roughly 64 per cent of 
Commercial Credit’s volume in 1940. 
Earnings last year were $4.23 a share 
and should not be far from that level 
in 1941. Dividends paid last year 
came to only $3.25 a share, represent- 
ing a reduction to the present $3 an- 
nual rate beginning with the second 
quarter of last year. But as in the 
case of CIT, price of the shares— 
around 25—seems to be discounting 
the possibility of lower payments over 
the longer term. 
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Income Stocks With 
Inflation Protection 


An average yield of better than six per cent is 
afforded by this group at current market prices. 


‘ee terms “equity” and “inflation 
hedge” are by no means synonymous. 
An uncontrolled inflation would have 
disastrous effects on the common 
stock of a company that must pur- 
chase its necessary raw materials at 
an ever increasing cost, while at the 
same time it is unable to effect com- 
pensating incteases in the selling 
prices of its finished products. 

Obviously, profit margins would 
quickly disappear, and along with 
them would go the earning power 
with which to pay dividends to stock- 
holders. In a period of rapidly rising 
living costs, even the maintenance of a 
stable dividend rate will not, of 
course, compensate the stockholder 
for the diminishing purchasing power 
of his dividend dollar. 


IDEAL SECURITY? 


The ideal inflation hedge, in the 
field of securities, would constitute 
a common stock representing a com- 
pany owning all its raw material 
sources, and able to increase the sell- 
ing prices of its products so as to 
absorb rising operating costs and 
preserve the real value (i.e. purchas- 
ing power) of its aggregate earnings. 
But in an era such as the present, the 
ideal is impossible to find, and the 
best the investor can do is to seek 
out reasonably good compromises. 

Government controls make it dif- 
ficult for many companies to adjust 
their selling prices quickly to a rising 
cost trend—to say nothing of the ele- 
ment of competition, which also is a 
price factor of prime importance. 
And the situation is further com- 
plicated by the excess profits tax law, 
which eyen now is taking up a fifty 
per cent of earnings increases. 

Neverthless, well selected common 
stocks will afford a substantial meas- 
ure of protection against inflationary 
effects. In the accompanying group 
of twelve issues it will be noted that 
a number represent enterprises in the 
extractive industries. These include 
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Freeport Sulphur, International Salt, 
National Lead, New Jersey Zinc and 
Texas Corporation—all of which have 
materially better than average divi- 
dend records. 

United Carbon might also be 
placed in that category, inasmuch as 
its natural gas wells provide the ma- 
terial for the manufacture of carbon 
black, the company’s principal prod- 
uct, and sales of natural gas itself 
provide a very large share of total 
revenues. Air is the principal raw 
material used by Air Reduction—and 
the supply thereof is unlimited. 

Westvaco Chlorine obtains most of 
its requirements from brine wells on 
or near its own properties, and also 
from seawater and deposits of oyster- 
shells. Firestone Tire & Rubber is 
included because of ownership of its 
large crude rubber plantations. 

Neither Archer - Daniels-Midland 
nor Swift & Company control their 
raw material sources. Both com- 
panies, however, are essentially pro- 
cessors, the nature of their businesses 
requiring large inventory positions. 
In a period of generally rising prices, 
enterprises of this character are usu- 
ally able to realize very substantial 
inventory profits. 

Great Western Sugar might also be 


Finfoto 


regarded as primarily a processor. 
Although it owns some 2,300 acres 
of farm lands, it obtains the bulk of 
its beet requirements from inde- 
pendent farmers. However, the pur- 
chase price is governed by contract, 
being fixed according to the price the 
company obtains for the refined 
product, and thus largely eliminating 


‘the danger of profit margins being 


squeezed. 

How far the Government will 
attempt to go in its price fixing 
policies is a question that cannot be 
answered at this time. But history 
shows that only limited success has 
attended previous governmental at- 
tempts to “control” inflation, and the 
task now is doubly difficult in the face 
of the economic upheavals bound to 
result from major warfare involving 
virtually all of the industrialized 
world. 


INFLATION HEDGES 


As the situation shapes up at the 
present time, stocks of the type in- 
cluded in this group of twelve occupy 
a much better than average position 
as hedges against the threat of a price 
inflation such as may ultimately re- 
sult from current and _ prospective 
developments brought on by the war. 


Common 
Stock: 


Freeport Sulphur 


*“—TIndicated present rate. 
c—Year ended Oct. 31, 1940. 


Great Western Sugar.............. 
International Salt 


eee 


Six Per Cent Plus Inflation Protection 


1940 1940 Recent Indicated 
Earnings Dividend Price Yield 
*$2.00 36 5.5% 
1.40 27 5.2 
c3.02 1.25 15 8.3 
3.81 2.00 34 5.9 
b1.67 2.00 22 9.1 
3.98 2.50 40) 6.2 
1.34 0.871% 15 5.8 
ne 42 3.50 63 $5 
c1.9 1.20 20 6.0 
2.90 2.00 36 5.5 
3.36 3.00 43 7.0 
1.85 28 6.6 


a-—Year ended June 30, 1940. b—Year ended Feb. 29. 1940. 
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Air Reduction 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ............ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber........... ‘ 
Westvaco Chlorine ................ 


Trends Anticipated by Portfolio Changes 


Changing economic conditions, particularly under a war 
economy, create new investment problems; a dynamic 
investment policy is essential under such circumstances. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


A policy of drifting along with the 
tide is not conducive to good results 
in any line of business; in_ the 
investment field it may prove fatal. 
Although it has been emphasized 
repeatedly that regardless of how 
soundly conceived originally, no port- 
folio can be considered a permanent 
program, there are still some inves- 
tors who fail to appreciate this fact 
fully. Under the swiftly changing 
developments of a war economy the 
investor must be even more alert to 
anticipate probable trends and make 
adjustments in his portfolio accord- 
ingly. 

Here is the portfolio of an investor 
concerned mainly with an assured 
income. With about 60 per cent of 


the medium grade category will make 
the portfolio less vulnerable to rising 
interest rates. Liggett & Myers pre- 
ferred, although not callable, would 
nevertheless tend to decline some 36 
points from current levels to reflect a 
one per cent rise in the general level 
of interest rates. Medium grade is- 
sues whose prices are determined to 
a greater extent by the individual 
credit position of the respective com- 
panies would not be similarly affected. 
Actually the position of such obliga- 
tions should be further strengthened 
by well maintained industrial activity 


and larger earnings available for fixed 
charges and preferred dividend re- 
quirements. 

Such equities as Helme and Wrig- 
ley have long been notable for con- 
sistency of earnings and dividend 
disbursements, and sales have been 
well maintained even in periods of 
general business depression. Yet 
earnings of both companies are 
already showing the effects of sharply 
rising taxes and increasing operating 
costs. Neither company will benefit 
to any important extent from huge 
governmental expenditures for de- 
fense and further tax increases and 
rising costs will result in even nar- 
rower profit margins. With the 
possibility that the existing rates of 
dividend payments may have to be 
scaled down to correspond with some- 
what lower earnings it is questionable 
whether the high price-earnings ratios 
which have been justified in the past 
by relatively stable earnings and 

(Please turn to page 27) 


THE UNADJUSTED PORTFOLIO 


Par 
capital in fixed income-bearing secu- Amount 
rities and the balance in equities of the or 
Number 
more conservative income type, the af ———" 
allocation of funds may be regarded oes icine ISSUE Price Value Income 
lvi isfactoril ith his ’ onsolidated Edison 3¥as, 1958........ 108 $2,160 $70.00 
2000 Louisiana & Ark. Ist 5s, 1909......... 85 1'700 100.00 
objectives. urthermore, the yie 2,000 Remington Rand 4%s, 1956........... 104 2,080 85.00 
of 4.9 per cent on current market 3,000 Ohio Edison 4s, 1967.................. 110 3,300 120.00 
. “ 1,000 Standard Oil of N. J. 3s, 1961.......... 104 1,040 30.00 
value provides a reasonable rate of 15 shs. Liggett & Myers 7% pfd............. 178 2'670 105.00 
return. Distribution of capital is 20 shs. Bethlehem Steel 7% pfd............. 122 2,440 140.00 
good, and risk diversification ade- 20 shs. Consumers Power 
: 20 shs. Public Service of N. J. $5 pfd......... 2; . 
portfolio gives evidence of careful 20 shs. Amer. Tel & Tel..........0..0000e0 ee 156 3,120 180.00 
thought in its formulation. ee aereorereerorrer 75 2,250 210.00 
10 shs. Int’l. Business Machines.............. 148 1,480 60.00 
ADJUSTMENTS INDICATED 69 1,725 100.00 
30 shs. Abbott Laboratories ................. 48 1,440 64.50 
Yet considered in relation to trends $32,820 $1,622.00 


which are likely to prevail over the 
next year or so the need for a num- 


ber of important adjustments is 
indicated. The portfolio contains a STOCK TO BE SOLD 
Par 
number of relatively high grade 
bonds, several of which are quoted aa. 
above their respective call prices. of Recent 
Wi fj likel Shares ISSUE Value Income 
ith the trend of interest rates likely | 5.090 Consolidated Edison 3%s, 
to move upward over the period ahead $2,160 $70.00 
. 1,000 Standard Oil of N. J. 3s, 
becomes fully engaged, prices of such  gpsieieneeeinanieitens 1,040 30.00 
obligations will decline. 15 shs. Liggett & Myers 7% pid. 2,670 105.00 
To capitalize on the premiums 30 shs. Helme Ae | ea 2,250 210.00 
above call price and secure a better | 30 shs. Abbott Laboratories... 1,440 64.50 
yield, transfer to selected issues in $14,585 $699.50 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


STOCKS TO BE BOUGHT 


Par 
Amount 
or 
Number 
Recent 
Shares ISSUE Value Income 
$2,000 Great Northern Ry. gen. 
2,000 American Water Works 
& Elec. Ge, 1975....... 2,180 120.00 
2,000 Penn R.R. 4%s, 1970.... 1,940 90.00 
20 shs. Armour & Co. (Del.) 7% 
2,200 140.00 
25 shs. Carolina, Clinchfield & 
2,225 125.00 
50 shs. Phillips Petroleum ...... 1,900 100.00 
45 shs. General Amer. Trans- 
$14,580 $810.00 
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What Profit Prospects 
Now for the Steel Shares? 


Wage increases have not been followed by higher 


prices, but will be partly offset by tax savings. 


A: the beginning of this month, 
the steel industry entered a new fiscal 
quarter without having made any 
official announcement concerning 
prices. The reason for this unusual 
procedure was the fact that U. S. 
Steel, which normally takes the lead 
in setting steel quotations, was still 
engaged in negotiation with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, which had demanded a wage in- 
crease of ten cents an hour. The 
Corporation countered with an offer 
to advance wages by 2% cents an 
hour, 


WAGE SURPRISE 


This was not acceptable, and talks 
were still going on when, on April 7, 
National Steel announced an increase 
of ten cents an hour, effective as of 
April 1. This move was a complete 
surprise to the industry and to labor 
and government circles. Had it not 
been for National’s action, it is pos- 
sible that U. S. Steel might have been 
able to sign a new contract with the 
union calling for a wage advance of 
only 5 to 8 cents an hour. 


National Steel has no contract with 
the SWOC and so far as is known its 
employees had made no wage de- 
mands. Several reasons have been 
advanced for the company’s action. 
A grudge against U. S. Steel is said 
by some to have been a motivating 
factor. It is no secret that the man- 
agements of Naticnal and other inde- 
pendent companies were far from 
pleased when the Steel Corporation 
signed a contract with the CIO in 
1937, but as has since been pointed 
out by Chairman Ernest Weir of Na- 
tional, any company which conducts 
its business on a grudge basis does 
not conduct that business long. One 
of National’s plants is located in 
Detroit, and a desire to prevent the 
high-wage automobile industry from 
luring away the company’s labor may 
well have been a consideration. The 
official explanation as given by Mr. 
Weir was that in view of improving 
earnings it was felt that employees 
“were entitled to a raise of nothing 
less than 10 cents an hour.” 

Most of the larger enterprises in 
the industry and some of the smaller 


companies have met the wage in- 
crease. Assuming that it becomes 
general throughout the trade, it will 
increase annual costs by an amount 
variously estimated at from $108 mil- 
lion to $350 million ; $140 million ap- 
pears to be a reasonable figure rep- 
resenting the advance in direct costs 
resulting from this action. This is 
over half the industry’s 1940 profit. 


ADJUSTMENTS AHEAD? 


While some steel producers had 
indicated their willingness to absorb 
a wage increase of five cents an hour 
without raising prices, the advance of 
twice this amount was followed by 
plans to advance steel quotations— 
plans that were abruptly cut short 
April 16 when the new Office of Price 
Administration issued an order freez- 
ing prices at first quarter levels. The 
order left the way open for future 
adjustments if cost-price studies by 
the Government or the industry show 
them to be justified, but in the 
meantime profit margins have been 
severely curtailed. 

This order has provoked a storm 


How a Ten-Cent per Hour Wage Increase Affects Steel Producers 


Per Common Share ————, 
Total Resulting Net 
Wage Tax 


Company: Increase Saving 
$1.71 $1.06 
Allegheny Ludlum ........ ~ 1.28 0.79 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 0.87 0.54 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 6.03 3.74 
Copperweld Steel .......... 0.93 0.58 
2.21 1.37 
Jones & Laughlin......... 10.42 6.46 
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Wage 1940 
Increase Earnings Company: 

65 3 National Steel .... 
0.33 1.96 Pittsburgh Steel ... 
2.29 14.04 Republic Steel .... 
0.84 8.87 Wheeling Steel .... 
3.96 10.70 Youngstown Sheet 


Per Common Share ————, 
Total Resulting Net 
Wage Tax Wage 1940 
Increase Saving Increase Earnings 


: 

‘ 
= 
$1.12 $0.69 $6.83 
1.48 0.90 1.35 
1.08 0.64 3:30 
4.42 2.70 8.84 
5.58 2.42 6.53 
1.92 1.18 5.96 
7 


of protest from steel producers, who 
feel justifiably indignant that the 
Government should have permitted 
an increase in steel wages (already 
the highest in history, and higher than 
those of any other industry except 
the automobile, printing and rubber 
trades) if it did not intend to permit 
offsetting advances in steel prices. 
More than a mere theoretical ques- 


Good Record 


Aiea to outline briefly the evolu- 
tion of the modern railroad, the 
average layman would probably con- 
fine his discussion largely to the de- 
velopment of motive power, from the 
first steam locomotive built in Eng- 
land 110 years ago to the modern 
streamliner. Such an account would 
be incomplete; while power is of 
course required to move a railroad 
train, an equal amount of power is 
required to stop it. A 1,000 ton train 
traveling at 80 miles an hour gen- 
erates enough kinetic energy to lift 
a ton weight forty miles in the air. 
Obviously, if there were no way to 
control this tremendous power, safe 
railway operation would be impos- 
sible. 

Up to the time when Westinghouse 
Air Brake commenced operations in 
1870, this country had issued over 
300 patents for continuous train 
brakes, and Great Britain had issued 
more than twice as many. The best 
brake in general use at that time, 
however, was far from satisfactory. 
The air brake developed by George 
Westinghouse during the late sixties 
was a great improvement, recognized 
as such as soon as it was given a 
trial in 1868. Its inventor organized 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany the following year. 

The early history of this enterprise 
was not without its difficulties. The 
new brake was originally used on 
trains consisting of only a few cars, 
where it proved quite satisfactory. In 
1886, however, the Westinghouse 
brake and all its competitors proved 
inadequate for use on a fifty-car test 
train; it took eighteen seconds to 
apply the brake on the last car, where- 
as the first car had already come to 
a full stop within that time. Westing- 
house redesigned his brake to cope 


tion of fairness is involved. The 
large, low-cost integrated enterprises 
with outside earnings sources such as 
railroads, ship-building and fabricat- 
ing activities will still be able to 
operate profitably—though their earn- 
ings will be sharply affected—but the 
marginal units have been placed in an 
unenviable position. 

This is the third shock to which 


they have been subjected since the 
wage and price increases of 1936 and 
1937. The others were the reduction 
in prices—but not in wages—in 1938, 
and the establishment of higher mini- 
mum wages under the Walsh-Healey 
Act. Now their direct labor costs 
have been raised by amounts ranging 
from $1.25 a ton for semi-finished 
(Please turn to page 23) 


for Westinghouse Air Brake 


with this difficulty and upon solving 
it sent the test train on a 3,000 mile 
tour to demonstrate the excellence of 
his product. 

The ensuing years were marked by 
a tremendous railway expansion both 
in this country and abroad and Wes- 
tinghouse Air Brake prospered ac- 
cordingly. During the first World 
War the company did a substantial 
business in shrapnel, time fuses and 
other munitions. In the early and 
middle nineteen-twenties, the large 
freight car purchases by domestic 
railroads maintained profits at a con- 
sistently high level, earnings reaching 
a peak of $10.5 million in 1926. On 
the basis of the present capitalization, 
this was equal to $3.32 a share. 

While other rail equipment enter- 
prises were going deeply into the red 
during the depression, Westinghouse 
Air Brake avoided deficits in every 
year except 1933. This extraordinary 
record was due to the sustaining in- 
fluence of repair and replacement 
business, together with signal con- 
tracts for the New York City munici- 
pal subway obtained by a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Union Switch & 
Signal. The latter is one of the two 
leading producers of automatic train 
signalling and other safety devices, 
normally securing a little more than 
half the available business in these 
lines. 

In 1933, Westinghouse Air Brake 
and New York Air Brake developed 
the “AB” air brake, which is so su- 
perior to the type of brake formerly 
in use that the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads has made its use man- 
datory on all new rolling stock made 
since late 1934. In addition, the AB 
brake must be installed on all freight 
cars used in interchange service by 
January 1, 1945. Only about 20 per 


cent of the freight cars used in this 
service are thus equipped at present, 
and it is probable that the time limit 
will have to be extended, but this 
business is certain to be received 
eventually. Since Westinghouse Air 
Brake makes about 75 per cent of the 
brakes installed in this country, it 
will be the principal beneficiary of the 
AAR ruling. 

This influence increases the already 
substantial importance to the company 
of repair and replacement work, and 
provides an additional stabilizing fac- 
tor for earnings. This enterprise is 
also fortunately situated in that it has 
no funded or other debt, and no pre- 
ferred stock; the normal cyclical 
variations in earning power are thus 
not magnified by the effect of a capital 
leverage factor. Financial position is 
exceptional, with current assets of 
$38.8 million (including $15.3 million 
cash and $7.3 million in marketable 
securities) against current liabilities 
of only $6.9 million. These numerous 
advantages have enabled the company 
to pay dividends in every year since 
1872. 

Westinghouse has not approached 
its 1926 earnings record in recent 
years, the post-depression peak being 
the 1937 profit of $2.01 a share. Last 
year earnings totaled $1.76 a share. 
Such a performance is typical of rail 
equipment enterprises, since railroad 
purchasing power is far below that 
existing during the lush twenties. 
Westinghouse has received some $6 
million of armament business, pri- 
marily airplane parts, and this should 
be of considerable benefit to earnings. 
Selling around 18, the stock is close 
to its low of recent years (the 1937 
high was 5734) and yields nearly 
ten per cent on the basis of 1940 
dividends of $1.75 a share. 
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Shipping Steps Out 


America’s merchant marine is sailing the seas of 
a war-inspired boom. Examining fundamentals in 
a highly speculative industry. A look at the future. 


he shipping industry is booming. 
It's the old story of supply and de- 
mand all over again. For with 
enforced tie-ups in neutral ports, 
widespread sinkings on the highways 
of the sea, and added strains thrown 
on existing world tonnage, freight 
rates have gone soaring. With re- 
spect to the immediate term, at least, 
this has brightened the earnings out- 
look of ship operators—a group that 
is eminently suited to testify to the 
“feast-or-famine” character of an 
often thankless calling. 


TONNAGE REDUCED 


As far as our own merchant marine 
is concerned, the impact of war has 
meant a reduction in both the number 
and tonnage of ships flying the Ameri- 
can Flag. According to the American 
Bureau of Shipping, our commercial 
fleet (of 2,000 gross tons or over, 
excluding Great Lakes, Philippine 
Islands and Government Service 
craft), numbered 1,182 vessels ag- 
gregating somewhat under 7.1 million 
tons, as of March 15, 1941. This 
compares with 1,320 vessels, totaling 
some 7.8 million tons, at the same 
date a year ago. 

The loss is accounted for by sales 
to other governments, particularly 
Great Britain, and transfers to our 
Navy and War Departments. This 
quantitative decline in domestic ship- 
ping, by the way, is essentially tem- 
porary. For when the current pro- 
gram is completed, the American 
merchant marine will compare favor- 
ably with that of the better years of 
World War I. 

Briefly, the other side of the picture 
is this. At the beginning of this 
month, 606 vessels, representing 
roughly 3.5 million tons, were under 
construction in United States yards. 
Of this total, 60 ships (or 408,000 
tons) were being built directly for 
British account. The American Bu- 
reau of Shipping estimates that 1941 
will see the completion of at least 105 
sea-going vessels aggregating around 
800,000 tons. But reflecting the re- 
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cent step-up of activity, it is believed 
that deliveries will approximate 1.5 
million tons over the next twelve 
months. 


Measured by our needs, together 
with those of Great Britain, this is 
insufficient. But present indications 
are that, beginning with the first 
quarter next year, the seeds of ex- 
pansion will have begun to bear fruit. 
And by the middle of 1943, comple- 
tions may be expected to be running 
at the annual rate of about 3 million 
tons. The background of this great 
drive is threefold, involving as it does 
the expansion of existing yards; the 
calling into service of old, but hereto- 
fore unused, facilities; and the con- 
struction of new yards. Meanwhile, 
the market for used tonnage has been 
pointing skyward. 

Before the war in Europe began, 
the plethora of idle shipping generally 
limited the value of old, obsolete ships 
to not much more than their worth 
as scrap. Not long after the initial 
explosion abroad, however, prices 
began to jump. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping engaged in active buying at 
between $45 and $55 a ton. During 
the latter phase of this development, 
prices were practically pegged at 
around $48 a ton—a “giveaway” in 
the opinion of many U. S. shipping 
men. In other directions, subsequent 
sales of newer vessels were recorded 


all the way up to $85 and $90 a ton. 
But before discussing this subject 
further, a few points of explanation 
are in order. 

Ships are sold on the basis of what 
is known as “deadweight tonnage.” 
This may be defined as the carrying 
capacity of a ship, expressed in long 
tons (2,240 pounds), and includes 
the weight of the cargo, fuel and 
stores. Aside from classical factors 
such as supply and demand, price to 
be paid depends upon the age and 
condition of a particular vessel, and 
also the purpose for which it is to 
be used. Under present emergency 
conditions, moreover, another element 
must be considered—actual, and po- 
tential further, control by the U. S. 
Maritime Commission. All in all, it 
should be obvious that a broad dis- 
cussion of this matter will necessarily 
involve generalizations. 


LEADERS COMPARED 


With this in mind, an examination 
of the appended tabulation should 
prove of academic value, if nothing 
else. It lists eight of the principal 
shipping units in which there is a 
public investment interest, shows the 
number of ships owned, indicates the 
deadweight tonnage of each fleet, and 
calculates the per share equity in that 
tonnage based on a resale value of 
$60 per ton. This, in turn, is com- 
pared with other data such as annual 
earnings and dividends. 

Frankly, the information contained 
under the heading, “estimated resale 
value”, is highly theoretical. We have 
mentioned some of the reasons for 
this. Besides, it is not meant to imply 


(Please turn to page 24) 


*—Long tons; see text. 


$3.36 per share on ship saies. D—Deficit. 


t—Based on price of $60 per ton; see text. 
September 30, 1940. b—Indicated per share result; amount available for stockholders not 
clearly determinable because of restrictions on subsidized vessels. 
E—Estimated by The Financial World. 
ended December 31, 1939. g—Not available; shares have been held privately, but have been 
reclassified and should be offered publicly within the relatively near future. 


Comparing the Leading Shipping Companies 


-— Ships Owned 
*Dead- Per Share Basis 
weight Estimated 1940 data Recent 
Shipping Company: No. Tonnage Resale Value Earnings Dividends Price 

American Export Lines..... 24 192,746 ab$24.09 $14.40 
American-Hawaiian ........ 32 336,000 46.26 c7.87 3.50 32 
Atlantic Gulf & W. I........ 36 98,000 39.20 D2.46 Nil 22 
Eastern Steamship ......... 14 30,410 497 D085 Nil 6 
Int’l. Mercantile Marine.... 5 57,276 5.36 £D0.99 Nil 614 
Merchants & Miners........ 16 66,000 16.85 D048 Nil 27 
Moore-McCormack Lines .. 13 130,684 15.68  b10.00 Nil g 
85 E359,646 7.38 5.10 4.00 62 


a—For 12 months to 


c—Including profit of 
f—Year 


a 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 
information 


Refer to 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1941 


Baltimore & Ohio D+ 

Existing holdings of shares may be 
retained temporarily, pending better 
liquidating levels; approx. price, 32. 
Baltimore & Ohio has been making 
big strides over the past several 
months and will doubtless continue 
to do so. Because of substantial new 
prior charges under the debt adjust- 
ment plan, however, equity earnings 
will not be impressive. This impor- 
tant eastern trunk line system serves 
one of the most highly industrialized 
sections in the United States. In 
anticipation of increased traffic, it was 
recently announced that a sizeable 
amount of new equipment had been 
contracted for. 


Bon Ami “B” B+ 

Shares, now around 43, remain 
attractive for income requirements 
(ann. div., $2.50 plus extra; yield on 
$3.25 paid last year, 7.5%). Some- 
what higher taxes were apparently 
the cause for the slight dip in this 
issue’s March quarter earnings to the 
equivalent of 89 cents a share, from 
92 cents in the like 1940 period. Bon 
Ami “B” stock is now selling at 
around its low for 1941. This, how- 
ever, reflects general market condi- 
tions rather than anything affecting 
the company in particular. The 
chances are that another extra will 
be earned and paid this year. But 
even on the basis of the regular div- 
idend, yield of about 5.5 per cent is 
reasonably attractive. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Wit this issue of FINANCIAL 
Wor Lp a new series of earnings 
and dividend tabulations will begin 
on page 33 (the inside back cover). 
These compilations will include the 
10-year per share earnings and divi- 
dends, plus an average for the period, 
of all common stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Many readers 
will want to save these statistics for 
future reference. 
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Celotex C+ 

Cyclical prospects warrant reten- 
tion of present holdings of shares, 
now around 92 (ann. rate, $1; de- 
clared 12% cents extra so far this 
year). Recent declaration of an extra 
cash dividend—the first such dis- 
bursement ever made on the common 
—reflects a favorable earnings trend. 
In 1940, operations in the first half 
of the fiscal year (which ends on 
April 30) resulted in a net loss. This 
year, however, fiscal half operations 
will probably bring a profit of ap- 
proximately $1.50 a share, before 
excess profits taxes. (Also FW, Jan. 
22.) 


Cluett, Peabody B+ 

Retention of shares is warranted in 
longer term, diversified lists; approx. 
30 (paid 50 cents so far this year). 
In spite of advancing textile prices, it 
is understood that Cluett will not in- 
crease quotations on its products for 
the fall selling season. This is largely 
accounted for by the fact that com- 
pany made substantial merchandise 
commitments prior to the recent rise 
in fabrics. Under these circumstances, 
Cluett, Peabody should be able to 
attract more than its share of volume. 
(Also FW, Jan. 22.) 


du Pont A+ 

At present prices, around 140, 
existing holdings of stock may be 
retained in long-term lists (indicated 
ann. rate, $7). While taxes remain 


high, it may be that earnings of this 
blue-ribbon chemical will remain 
“frozen” around 1939-40 levels. First 
quarter results before tax and con- 
tingency reserves were 50 per cent 
ahead of like 1940 levels and the best 
for that period on record. Net in- 
come figure, however, was $1.77 a 
share (including 67 cents from Gen- 
eral Motors dividends), compared 
with $2.04 a share in the first three 
months a year ago. In 1940, du Pont 
reported net equal to $7.23 a share, 
comprising $3.37 from General Mo- 
tors and $3.86 from chemical opera- 
tions. (Also FW, Feb. 12.) 


Gimbel Brothers C 

Currently priced at around 6, stock 
may be retained as a speculation in 
the department-store field. Official 
reports are that Gimbel is sharing in 
the general improvement in retail 
trade. By and large, the situation 
here is being aided by the fact that 
rebuilding of internal organization, 
over the past several years, is now 
bearing fruit. Reflecting stock’s lever- 
age possibilities, earnings jumped to 
the equivalent of $1.21 a share, in the 
past fiscal year, contrasted with 23 
cents in the preceding fiscal twelve- 
month. If this trend continues, a 
common dividend may be seen later 
on in 1941 (Also FW, Jan. 22.) 


Johns-Manville B 
At prevailing levels, around 57, 
shares are not overvalued for reten- 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended April 22, 1941 


Shares r—Price— Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Comm. & Southern.... 52,900 
50,600 51% 505% — %& 
General Motors ...... 42,800 40 37% —2% 
Warner Bros. Pict..... 39,900 3% 3% +% 
Southern Pacific ..... 38,600 95% 10 + % 
Aviation Corp. ....... 38,000 3 2% —% 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 35,000 8% 8% + %& 
Int’l. Paper & Power. 33,500 12% 13% + % 
Atchison, Top &S. Fe 30,300 24% 255% +1% 
General Electric ..... 30,300 31 29% —1% 
United Gas Impr..... 28,000 7% 7 —¥%y% 


Shares c—Price—, Net 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
26,700 4 3% —% 
Standard Oil, N. J... 24,900 35 34% —% 
N. Y. Central R.R.... 24,200 12 11% — % 
Curtiss-Wright ...... 23,800 8 7% —% 
Consol. Edison ....... 21,500 20 19 —-1 
Col. Gas & Elec...... 21,400 38% 2% —% 
Packard Motor ....... 21,400 2% a 
Chrysler Corp. ....... 21,000 59% 56% —2% 
Pullman, Inc. ....... 20,800 26% 23% —2% 
Atlantic Coast Line... 19,400 17% 18% +1% 
Anaconda Copper .... 19,200 22% 225% —%\% 
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tion in diversified lists (paid 75 cents 


so far this years). Thus far in the 
current year, this leading building- 
industrial organization has been turn- 
ing in a better-than-average operating 
performance. In the March quarter, 
for example, sales expanded to the 
highest initial period total on record. 
And despite a four-fold jump in 
taxes, earnings were at the equivalent 
of $1.73 a share, versus 76 cents in 


the like 1940 interval. (Also FW, 

Jan. 8.) 

Libby, McNeill Cc 
Although obviously speculative, 


small holdings of shares may be re- 
tained in diversified lists; approx. 
price, 5 (declared 35 cents so far this 
year). This large, diversified food 
packer began its current fiscal year on 
March 2 under favorable circum- 
stances. For one thing, neither the 
company nor the industry is saddled 
with burdensome stocks ; for another, 
improved business conditions are 
bringing increased current sales; and 
finally, there is a possibility of canned 
food business from England. Chiefly 
as a result of Swift & Company’s 
recent divestment of Libby, McNeill 
holdings, company now has double 
the number of stockholders it for- 
merly had. 


National Dairy Products ope 

Shares (now around 13) are not 
unreasonably valued for income pur- 
poses (ann. div., 80 cents; yield, 
6.1%). Quarterly statements are not 
made public. But official reports are 
that both sales and earnings ran ahead 
of like 1940 levels in the first three 
months. Although improved, it is 
understood that results from the fluid 


milk division are still unsatisfactory. 
With rising payrolls and relatively 
low prices, however, the general vol- 
ume picture for 1941 is good. Specific 
products doing unusually well this 
year are ice cream and cheese, par- 
ticularly new lines of natural and 
foreign-type products in the latter 
category. (Also FW, Dec. 18. ’40.) 


National Enameling 

Company's operating record ren- 
ders shares unattractive, despite re- 
cent changes in intermediate outlook ; 
price, 14 (paid 25 cents so far this 
year). Now that aluminum is on the 
priorities list, some observers feel 
that this unit—largest producer of 
enameled kitchen utensils in the world 
—will benefit. By and large, this 
would be a logical expectation. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
a shift into this company’s products 
may well prove temporary, for ample 
supplies of aluminum should be avail- 
able within a year or so. 


Savage Arms C+ 
Shares lack attraction for purchase 
because of heavy dependence on arms 
business; approx. price, 41 (paid 75 
cents so far this year). Despite heavy 
tax liability, Savage earned $6.13 a 
share in 1940. The chances are that 
this figure will be bettered this year. 
But strong armament character of 
operations detracts from fundamental 
position of the stock, and compared 
with other issues the shares do not 
appear particularly undervalued. 


Stone & Webster C+ 


Longer range speculative holdings 
of shares should be retained ; approx. 
price, 6 (paid 50 cents last year). 


Indications are that earnings of this 
engineering-construction and manage- 
ment-banking firm will continue to 
exceed year-ago levels. As of the 
beginning of March, volume of work 
on hand was estimated at about $90 
million. This is the largest total in 
company history and compares with 
a 1929 peak of around $89 million. 


Superheater c+ 

Speculative potentialities justify 
retention of present positions in 
shares, now around 15 (paid 37% 
cents so far this year). During the 
first three months of 1941, this heavy 
equipment maker booked somewhat 
more than $3 million of new business 
and shipped around $1.4 million. 
This increased unfilled orders to ap- 
proximately $4.2 million as of March 
31, 1941. Earnings in the March 
quarter were equivalent to 37 cents 
a share, compared with 26 cents in 
the like 1940 period. Results of Com- 
bustion Engineering—74 per cent 
owned affiliate—are running well 
ahead of year-ago levels. (Also FW, 
Feb. 19.) 


Thermoid C 

Existing holdings of stock, recently 
quoted at 4, may be retained as a low 
priced speculation. Reports continue 
to tell of a high rate of manufacturing 
activity for this company, one of the 
leading fabricators of asbestos and 
rubber. It is possible that original 
equipment business will taper in 
months to come. But this will prob- 
ably be offset by excellent replace- 
ment demand and industrial business. 
Despite increasing taxes, the chances 
favor an increase in profits this year 
over the $1.04 a share shown in 1940. 


STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
of Capacity 950 Thousands of Cars 3200 of Kilowatt Ars. 160 Thousands of Cars TI 
110 900 140 1940 
1941 3000 
850 1941 1940 120 
1940|_;4~% 
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WHAT IS 
MISSED? 


Recalling the President’s 
appeal in his Fireside 
Chat for unity of purpose 
in meeting the nation’s critical need 
to arm against any emergency thrust 
upon it by the European death-strug- 
gle, gives many cause to wonder what 
has been done to inspire this feeling 
in the people. 

As we look around us we find dis- 
sension in many vital spots, without 
any signs by the Administration of 
constructive action to ameliorate 
them on the basis of the common good 
in the nation as a whole. The result, 
which is as plain as the nose on one’s 
face, is that faith in our pursuing the 
right course has been allowed to 
deteriorate. 

It seems so incomprehensible why 
this seed, so essential to our internal 
strength, should be allowed to de- 
generate instead of being cultivated 
into a vigorous and sustaining plant. 

If a right method had been devised 
in the beginning strikes could have 
beeri avoided through mediation. All 
that was needed was a cooling off 
period during which the labor trou- 
bles could have been adjusted over 
the conference table. 

But strikes are not the only factor 
making for disunity instead of unity. 
Other indications are in evidence in 
the multiplication of bureaus and com- 
mittees which apparently are working 
loosely together or at cross purposes, 
when coordination and simplification 
are the tools required to speed up pro- 
duction. 

Nor does it encourage a spirit of 
undefeatable confidence for spokes- 
men in key posts to air their views 
in a tone and spirit that implies ran- 
cor against certain sections in our 
industrial and economic life. The last 
thing any government should do in a 
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crisis is to emphasize discordant notes 
or assume a hostile attitude, such as 
that of the SEC against the utility 


industry. This is the worst method 
to pursue to achieve national unity. 

We need no better evidence of the 
discouraged spirit of the people as 
they reflect over the course the gov- 
ernment is following than the de- 
pressed state of our capital markets, 
a most reliable barometer. That is 
one of the weakest spots in our armor, 
especially at a time when the govern- 
ment itself is preparing for major 
financial operations. 

In the final analysis, what has im- 
paired the effect of the President’s 
plea for unity is that he himself has 
not taken a single step to cultivate 
national confidence. It is the missing 
key to his cross-word puzzle without 
which his picture of national unity 
cannot be completed. 

The people want it earnestly ; crave 
for it, but without his participation it 
cannot exist. He is the leader. He 
could do it, but until he sees for him- 
self how gravely necessary it is, com- 
plete unity is impossible. 


SMALL FELLOW 
HARD HIT 


Small - business 
failures are on 
the increase. In 
the week ending March 27 they 
jumped to 302, against 255 a week 
before and 287 a year ago. 

What is most significant in these 
statistics is the revelation to what ex- 
tent small-business men are suffering 
from the problems of increased costs 
imposed upon them by the current 
war crisis. And now come more 
taxes. 

Despite the jump in industrial pro- 
duction he finds it increasingly diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet and the 


prospects for him are not encouraging 
for any alleviation of the difficulties in 
his struggle to keep his head above 
water is extremely unlikely. 

What irony he must feel as he re- 
calls how he was regarded by the 
New Deal as among the “forgotten 
men’? whom it proposed to help. 


MR. KEYNES’ 
NEW PLAN 


John Maynard 
Keynes, the econom- 
ist and advisor to the 
British Treasury, has sold the English 
Government his idea of compulsory 
savings as a part of the income tax 
structure. Briefly stated, what is 
planned is to give the people a de- 
ferred obligation to the extent of 
their compulsory income deductions, 
to be liquidated after the war. 

In this way, Keynes holds that 
price inflation, a concomitant of wars, 
could be controlled for it would divert 
earnings from unnecessary purchases 
and keep the buying power of the 
people within industry’s ability to 
supply. To that end this scheme of 
“blocked savings’ has been devised. 

We are already talking along simi- 
lar lines—at least hints of this nature 
have emanated from the Treasury 
Department. How the people over 
here would take to the idea is prob- 
lematical. Heretofore they have wil- 
lingly and voluntarily responded to 
the Government’s appeal for funds 
for investment in its securities in war 
emergencies, and undoubtedly will do 
so again. But to ask, on one hand, 
and to force by statute on the other, 
are diametrically opposed methods, 
and to the present moment the latter 
form of regimentation has not yet 
been employed here. 

We have had one experience of . 
trying to compel people to do some- 
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thing they disliked and was repugnant 
to their spirit of free action in the 
ill starred prohibition law. Finally 
ijt had to be repealed for it was de- 
stroying our character and making 
the people immoral in the sense they 
were deceitful in not complying with 
this sumptuary law. 

li we are to avoid repetition of the 
Prohibition blunder we should exer- 
cise the greatest care and deliberate 
fully whether it is necessary to adopt 
Keynes’ theory. Certainly we have 
not yet reached this state of necessity. 

Let it also be remembered that it 
was Keynes who lured the New Deal 
into the theory of spending ourselves 
into prosperity, and before we dis- 
covered how economically unsound it 
was, it cost us more than $27 billion 
without begetting better times. All we 
were doing was taking our savings 
out of one pocket and putting [OU’s 
in the other. 


GREEN LIGHT No one single indi- 
FOR WORK. Vidual is in a bet- 
ter key position to 
judge how harmful to our defense 
preparations is the stoppage of work 
by needless and avoidable strikes than 
is William S. Knudsen, Co-director 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. What he said on the subject 
in his recent talk before the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars therefore deserves 
the most serious attention of all the 
people whose destiny is tied up in 
these internecine labor troubles. 
Every hour lost in strikes becomes 
a serious liability for it can never be 
made up and as Knudsen says, it is 
highly essential to check such idleness 
for the next hundred days are the 
most vital of all to our defense effort. 
In accordance with the suggestion, 
frequently proposed in this column, 
Knudsen also believes labor difficul- 
ties could be ironed out around the 
conference table without the suspen- 
sion of work. This would require a 
cooling off period during which medi- 
ation could succeed in compromising 
the controversial issues between labor 
and employer, as well as jurisdictional 
strikes between rival labor unions. 
There is no saner means to over- 
come labor difficulties than the sug- 
gestion Knudsen made, and the Gov- 
ernment, which can exercise its emer- 
gency powers in a crisis, should in- 
sist upon its adoption. It would re- 
place the red light which of late has 
heralded labor troubles with a green 
light indicating full speed ahead. 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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New Opportunities 
Railroad Bonds 


Reorganizations are producing a new group of contin- 


gent interest or “income” bonds which are likely to be- 


come popular speculative media.—Part two of a series. 


Aa justment mortgage or “income” 
bonds have played an important part 
in railroad as well as other types of 
reorganizations for many years. The 
income bond is a hybrid, and its status 
usually approximates that of a senior 
preferred stock more closely than that 
of the conventional bond issue. In- 
terest payments do not constitute a 
fixed charge, but are contingent upon 
earnings. Depending upon the de- 
gree of prosperity enjoyed by the 
debtor corporation in any year, inter- 
est may be paid at the full stated 
rate, a partial rate, or suspended en- 
tirely. Unpaid interest is usually 
cumulative, at least to the extent 
earned, but there is frequently a limit 
upon the accumulations, such as 25 
per cent of par value. In some in- 
stances payments of interest is man- 
datory if earned; in others it lies in 
the discretion of the company’s 
directors. 


CRITICISM JUSTIFIED? 


There has been a good deal of 
criticism of this form of reorganiza- 
tion security on the ground that the 
issuance of preferred stock would be 
a more logical means of protecting 
against adverse effects of cyclical 
earnings fluctuations, but there are 
arguments in its favor which have 
evidently prevailed in the councils of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Practically all of the plans for reor- 
ganizations of railroads which went 
into the courts during the 1930s ap- 
proved thus far by the Commission 
provide for income bonds. Some are 
to be secured by junior mortgages: 
in rare instances by senior liens. And 
the income bond has certain other 
characteristics which are of practical 
value. 

First, the fact that it is technically 
a bond rather than an equity security 


permits its acceptance and retention 
in reorganization by certain institu- 
tional and other investors who would 
not, because of established policies or 
regulatory laws, be in a position to 
hold a preferred stock. Second, dis- 
bursements on income bonds count as 
interest paid and are therefore an 
income tax deduction for the issuing 
corporation. 

The investment status of income 
bonds varies with the record of the 
successor companies following reor- 
ganization. The majority of income 
or adjustment mortgage bonds issued 
in other periods cf widespread rail- 
road receiverships have remained in 
a generally speculative category, 
paying interest and selling at high 
prices in times of general prosperity, 
and omitting payments and declining 
sharply in market valuation during 
depressions. But there have been 
exceptions; some have gradually at- 
tained an established investment posi- 
tion. The outstanding example of 
the latter is to be found in Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe adjustment 4s, 
issued in 1896. These bonds are on 
a contingent basis, but full interest 
payments have been made for many 
years. 


NUCLEUS ESTABLISHED 


The nucleus of a new group of 
contingent interest bonds has already 
been established on the New York 
Stock Exchange, with listing of Bos- 
ton & Maine income mortgage 4%s. 
1970, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio general 
mortgage income 5s, 2015, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois convertible income 5s, 
1997, and Chicago Great Western 
general mortgage income 44s, 2038. 
The Boston & Maine 4%s were is- 
sued in the voluntary debt readjust- 
ment plan of this road effected in 
1940; the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio bonds 
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in the reorganization of the Mobile 
& Ohio and merger of this carrier 
with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
consummated last August. The other 
two bonds were issued recently in 
Section 77 bankruptcy reorganization 
proceedings. 


On the basis of the present outlook, 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio income 5s 
appear to be in a_ stronger-than- 


average position. From the begin- 
ning of operations of the new system 
to the end of 1940, about 7.7 per cent 
was earned on these bonds. Earn- 


ings in the current year are reflecting 
the benefits of the merger and in- 
creased industrial activity in the 
road’s territory; coverage of the full 
5 per cent rate by a wide margin is 
assured for 1941. An initial interest 
(Please turn to page 31) 


Further Rise in Consumption Index 


iP outstanding feature of the 
March business picture was a further 
rise in deliveries which carried the 
consumption figure above the produc- 
tion index. As a result there was 
also a moderate decline in inventories 
for the first time in many months. 
This development again calls attention 
forcibly to the question of the relative 
reliability of any business index, de- 
signed to reflect peace-time activity, 
in representing the increasingly swift 
divergence from “business-as-usual.” 

Several factors contributed to the 
March consumption—inventory pic- 
ture. Visible stocks of certain raw 
materials continue to diminish, al- 
though the statistics in some respects 
are not quite accurate. In the copper 
industry, for instance, the published 
figures do not include government 
stock-piles. There was some statis- 
tical improvement in the immediate 
steel situation, although order back- 
logs continue to mount. 

The position of the oil industry also 
was better. THE FINANCIAL Wor 
March business index, however, ap- 
parently reflected to a greater extent 


What the Figures Show 


Latest Previous Year 


INDEX Month Month Ago 
Inventories ..... p409.4 419.9 309.0 
Production ..... p277.1 268.7 183.75 
Consumption ... p280.2 2648 184.6 


p—Preliminary. 


NOTE: These figures are not an expression of 
percentage of some arbitrary base, nor are they 
related to any particular year or period as rep- 
resenting 100, or normal. They are reflections of 
the actual changes which occur from month to 
month in dollar ‘volumes, which are arrived at 
by physical volume and price calculations. 


an abnormal movement in consumer 
goods rather than developments in 
the raw materials field. The move- 
ment was widely spread, including 
such items as cotton textile activity, 
which made a new all-time record for 
the month, but it was even more pro- 
nounced in more durable lines. 
Farm equipment manufacturers 
reported the best spring sales in their 
history, while automobile companies, 
despite their desire to build up stocks, 
were unable to keep up with demand. 
The buying is thought to have been 
largely anticipatory, spurred on by 
fears of possible price increases, later 
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curtailment of output and potential 
restrictions on consumption, and, if 
this viewpoint is correct, represents a 
distinctly abnormal situation. It sug- 
gests that the public is preparing itself 
for the appearance of semi-war con- 
ditions. 

The possibility of an increasing 
departure from “business-as-usual” 
has been pointed out in the last few 
reviews and the public attitude, 
evidenced in the March statistics, has 
been supported by recent events, the 
most significant of which have oc- 
curred since the first of the month. 
Since April 1, automobile companies 
have agreed to curtail output 20 per 
cent, sharply increased taxes have 
been proposed, strenuous efforts have 
been made to put a ceiling on prices 
and the public is awakening to the 
necessity of a more intensified defense 
effort. 


It is an open question, therefore, 
what is going to happen to the average 
general business index, which _in- 
cludes a heavy representation of 
consumer lines. Over-all business 
activity should continue in an uptrend 
for the remainder of the year, and 
will be aided by the placing in opera- 
tion new defense plants which will 
come into production increasingly 
during the next few months. 


The average index, however, is 
much more likely to reflect what is 
happening in normal business than 
over-all activity. Automobile manu- 
facturing, for instance, which is the 
bell-wether of American industry and 
heavily represented in most indexes, 
is expected by many people in the 
trade to decline more than the agreed 
om 20 per cent. The industry will 
continue at a high rate of opera- 
tions, since it has an estimated $1.5 
billion in defense orders, and is ex- 
pected to receive at least double that 
amount. Most of the indexes, how- 
ever, reflect only car and truck pro- 
duction and sales. 
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continuing to rise despite higher taxes and other costs. 
This together with sagging market prices is further im- 


proving the unusually favorable price-earnings ratios. 


RECENT DAYS have brought a collapse of the 
Allied operations in the Balkans, government price 
fixing that in its present form will mean deep def- 
icits for numerous companies, and the first details 
of a record breaking tax burden to be passed by 
Congress. Yet in the face of these adverse factors, 
and without any new developments on the favor- 
able side of the picture to serve as offsets, stock 
prices have merely continued their slow recession 
with no significant volume of sales. In fact, it has 
been nearly two weeks since transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange have amounted to as 
much as 500,000 shares a day. While it is perhaps 
too much to expect that the stock market ever will 
work into a completely shockproof position, it would 
appear that it has come about as close to that 
nature as is possible. 


THE TREASURY'S proposals for increasing the tax 
revenues include what amounts to an effective 30 
per cent "normal'’ levy for most companies—the 
rate which has been generally expected to sup- 
plant the present 24 per. cent. Exemption bases 
for excess profits taxes would be lowered to 75 
per cent of average earnings (vs. 95 per cent now), 
or 6 per cent of computed invested capital (vs. 
8 per cent at present). Companies now benefiting 
from armament business, and others which are able 
to increase their revenues as a result of higher gen- 
eral business volumes or price adjustments, will 
be able to absorb at least a very significant por- 
tion of these heavier imposts. But enterprises with 
characteristically stable earnings and others operat- 
ing under rigid price structures would find profit 
margins impaired, and a study of the progress of 
the tax changes through Congress will be necessary 
in order to determine the future market position 
of the shares of the various types of corporations. 


IN THE FIELD of personal income taxes, rates are 
to be increased to accomplish two purposes. The 
first, of course, is to raise revenues. But the second 
is to hold down the purchasing power of the pub- 
lic, thereby reducing demand for goods and im- 
posing a further deterrent on general price in- 
creases. That inflation can be avoided in this man- 
ner is open to considerable question. In Great 


Britain, $8,000 of a gross income of $16,000 now 
goes to the tax collector; and a person with a 
$120,000 income has but $16,000 left after meet- 
ing income taxes. Despite these extremely drastic 
rates, as well as other controls, commodity prices 
in England have already risen more than 50 per 
cent above the pre-war level. 


THE INDEXES measuring the rate of aggregate 
business activity have declined further, reflecting 
the spreading effects of the coal strike. But this 
is recognized as being merely a temporary factor, 
and in one manner or another the Government will 
doubtless bring about a reopening of the mines 
before the pinch of coal supplies seriously affects 
the remainder of the industrial structure. Govern- 
ment price controls, if rigidly adhered to, could be 
expected later on also to hold back trade expan- 
sion, but the expectation here is that readjustments 
will be made from time to time so as to avoid any 
serious dislocation to industrial activity as a whole. 


IN THE MEANTIME, the number of first quarter 
earnings statements being published is increasing 
daily. Despite declines in some individual instances 
from year-ago levels, as a result of higher taxes or 
changed bookkeeping methods, aggregate profits 
continue to rise and early indications are that cor- 
porate earnings ran about 20 per cent ahead of 
the results of the initial quarter of 1940. Not all 
of this is being passed along to stockholders, of 
course, but the tendency is for dividends to rise. 


MORE AND MORE investors will seek out good 
dividend paying stocks, as replacements for non- 
payers or those with inadequate yields, as the 
need for greater revenues to meet higher taxes be- 
comes recognized—and it is this type of issue that 
should constitute the bulk of the average individ- 
ual's holdings. The stock market in general appears 
to be approaching a buying point for more specu- 
lative issues, but in light of prospective conditions 
any purchases of shares of this kind should be held 
to a small percentage of one's total commitments 


and with full knowledge of the risks. 


—Written April 24; Richard J. Anderson 
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MIXED TRENDS IN AUTOS: Expected plans 
for curtailing the production of automobiles have 
now taken form, with a 20 per cent reduction called 


for in the coming model year. A further funda- 
mental development is that General Motors will 
make no changes for its 1943 model year, a policy 
that undoubtedly will be followed by most of the 
remainder of the industry. A 20 per cent cut in 
output will presumably bring production down to 
around four million units—and it will be remem- 
bered that the large companies have heretofore 
been able to show good earnings on a volume of 
materially less than that. In 1939, for instance, out- 
put amounted to only slightly more than 3.5 million, 
yet for that year Chrysler was able to show nearly 
$8.50 per share, and General Motors reported over 
$4 a share. Some of the smaller ‘'independent”’ 
motor companies will doubtless bear the brunt of 
the earnings effect of such a reduction in volume, 
inasmuch as a 20 per cent fluctuation means the 
difference between a profit and an operating loss 
for marginal producers in the field, unless given 
preferential treatment. In some instances, of course, 
defense work will furnish an offset to the loss of 
normal automobile business. But generally speak- 
ing, profit margins on armament orders are not as 
wide as those on normal business when volume has 
risen above the break-even point. Abandonment 
of model changes will remove the incentive to pur- 
chase new cars by a significant number of prospec- 
tive customers. But offsetting this will be the 
savings realized by avoidance of costly retooling. 
The importance of this is seen in General Motors’ 
estimate of $35 million to $40 million as the usual 
annual cost to it of such changes. 


TRAFFIC GAINS LIFT EARNINGS: Railway 
freight car loadings for the first three months of 
the year showed a gain of 14.8 per cent over those 
of the same period a year ago—a gain that is 
being fully reflected in the roads’ gross revenues. 
The first eight companies to report for March show 
that the improvement is accelerating in net operat- 
ing income, as well as in revenues. Aggregate 
gross of those roads for the three months rose 17 
per cent, an increase that was translated into a 50 
per cent rise in net operating income. But for 
March alone, the figures are even more striking. 
For that month, gross was up 29.5 per cent over 
year-ago levels, and this was carried through to a 
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95 per cent increase in net. In recent weeks, of 
course, the coal strike has been affecting traffic 
figures, although loadings still have run well above 
those of the corresponding weeks of 1940. Some 
of the more optimistic students of the country's 
transportation system are predicting that the usual 
autumn peak of traffic will find car loadings at the 
one-million mark—a level that has not been at- 
tained since 1929 and has not been even closely 
approached since 1930. 


INVENTORIES DECLINED LAST MONTH: 
The Financial World's Index of Inventories declined 
in March, for the first time since July of last year. 
The most important reduction was shown by the 
indicated stocks of automobiles—a reduction that 
occurred at a time of year when these stocks usu- 
ally are rising. Mill stocks of cotton also were off, 
almost all the non-ferrous metals declined (although 
the copper industry's monthly statistics do not of 
course include government stock-piles), and there 
was a slight indicated drop in steel producers’ in- 
ventories. On the other side of the picture was a 
further substantial rise in industrial machinery; in 
fact, had this series not risen as it did, the com- 
posite inventory index would have shown a much 
wider drop than the 10!/> points actually shown by 
the figures (from 419.9 to 409.4). While there are 
numerous sound reasons for the swift upward trend 
followed by industrial inventories in the seven 
months ended last February, a high level of goods 
on hand nevertheless constitutes a real danger in 
the event that—for some reason now unforeseen— 
the war should end suddenly, and along with it this 
country's armament program should be sharply cur- 
tailed. (Further details on page 14.) 


MORE CIGARETTES SMOKED: March sales of 


cigarettes—as indicated by tax-paid withdrawals— 


rose to 15.5 billion, a gain of 19 per cent over the 


figure for the same month of 1940. This brings the 
total for the first quarter of the year to a level 
nearly 14 per cent higher than that of the corre- 
sponding three months of a year ago. This sales 
expansion, if maintained in coming months, will go 
far toward absorbing the higher corporation taxes 
the industry will be called upon to pay out of this 
year's income. Early intimations are that another 
increase in cigarette excise taxes is a part of the 
revenue-raising program about to be taken up by 
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Congress, with the Treasury reported recommend- 
ing an increase from the present rate of 6!/5 cents 
per package of 20, to 8 cents per package. No 
such rise could be absorbed by the manufacturers, 
and would have to be passed along to consumers. 
July 1, 1940, the tax was increased from 6 cents; 
following that increase, indicated sales continued 
to show year-to-year gains, only two of the subse- 
quent six months falling below year-previous levels. 
Whether this performance would be repeated fol- 
lowing a |!/5-cent rise, is, of course, open to ques- 
tion. 


ADDITIONS TO SELECTED ISSUES: During 
the past five years, General Electric has sold below 
30—its approximate current price—only at one 
time, and that was during the general market de- 
cline inspired by the collapse of France last spring: 
Although it is possible that the coming month or 
so will see somewhat lower prices for the issues than 
those now prevailing, this is the type of stock that 
should share fully in any general market improve- 
ment, and it is being added to the list of selected 
issues on page 18. Although it is being placed in 
the group of business cycle stocks, it is of more 
than passing interest that General Electric's indi- 
cated yield, on the basis of 1940 dividends, is bet- 
ter than six per cent. For the individual in a posi- 
tion to assume somewhat greater risks, and who is 
not concerned with income, U. S. Steel also is being 
added to the group. Priced around 50, this issue is 
selling at a quite reasonable ratio to indicated earn- 
ings even after allowing for the effects of the re- 
cent wage increase, and after provisions for the 
larger tax bill that will have to be paid from this 
year's results. 

Two additions also are being made to the income 
stock group. At a price of around 36, General 
Foods yields about 5!/> per cent from its well-pro- 
tected $2 dividend, and is suitable for those seek- 
ing stable income. National Dairy Products is cur- 
rently quoted at about 13. At that level a yield of 
6.1 per cent is obtainable from a dividend that last 
year was earned twice over—and results so far this 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issues: Price Price Yield 
Inland Steel Ist 3s, 


year have been running somewhat ahead of year- 
ago figures. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Securities Acts—Important modifications likely. 
Petroleum Industry—Improved demand brings price 
rise for Pennsylvania crude. 

Mail Order Sales—Reflecting increased rural pur- 
chasing power. 


NEUTRAL: 


Electric Output—Declines in week, but remains 
above year-ago levels. 

Auto Industry—Price rises likely to accompany pro- 
duction curtailment. 


NEGATIVE: 


Balkans—Fall of Greece imminent. 
Washington—Sharp tax rises indicated. 
Coal Strike—Continues; steel production affected. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based up studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 


backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 

Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 100 5.00% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 98 4.59 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 100 5.00 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 97 4.63 102!/, 
Remington Rand deb. 4!/4s, 1956. 104 4.08 105 
FOR PROFIT: 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 78 5.12 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, 98 4.59 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 78 6.41 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 85 5.88 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 82 4.87 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment pur- 
poses for income. 


American Water Works $6 cum... 91 6.59% 110 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war) 42 5.35 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 104 5.76 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 97 4.63 107 
Union Pacific R. R. 4% non-cum... 82 4.87 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 73 6.84 100 
Chic. Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.... 38 7.89 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 57 6.14 100 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A" 101 6.93 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 86 6.39 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


STOCKS Recent Annual Earnings 
Adams-Millis .......... 20 $1.00 5.0% $3.54 $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. !1 0.80 7.2 0.95 1.33 
Best & Company........ 28 §2.00 7.1 £3.42 £3.63 
Borden Company ...... 19 «1.40 7.3 1.81 1.72 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 89 5.00 5.6 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 38 3.25 8.5 3.48 4.31 
Continental Can ....... 35 2.00 5.7 2.71 2.82 
Corn Products ........ 44 3.00 68 3.32 3.11 
First National Stores.... 36 2.50 6.9 h3.34 ¢2.28 
*General Foods ....... 36 62.00 5.5 2.75 2.77 


Gen'l Amer. Transport... 47 3.00 6.4 3.11 4.11 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selection of the "Business Cycle" group. 
STOCKS Price Div. 1939 


16. 6.) 24 $1.35 5.6% $1.90 $1.83 
Louisville Gas & E. "A" 18 1.50 8.3 2.33 2.34 


Recent —Indicated— Annual Earnings 
Yield 1940 


Mathieson Alkali ...... 24 1.50 6.2 1.12 1.72 
May Department Stores. 45 3.00 6.7 £3.58 £4.10 
Melville Shoe ......... 29 «2.00 69 2.88 2.96 
*National Dairy Products..13 0.80 6.1 1.89 1.66 
Pacific Lighting ........ 34 3.00 8.8 3.60 3.13 
Standard Brands ...... 6 0.50 8.3 0.51 0.71 
Standard Oil (N.J.).... 35 1.75 5.0 3.27 ed 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 30 2.25 7.5 2.53 3.03 
Union Pacific R.R....... 77 +600 7.8 6.74 6.96 
United Fruit ........... 62 4.00 6.3 4.87 5.10 


§{—Including extras. c—Nine months. {—Fis- 


cal years ended Jan. 31, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1940. *—Added this week; see page 17. 
BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


STOCKS Dividend 1939 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 26 $1.50 $2.09 $2.84 
American Brake Shoe ..... 30 2.10 2.39 3.49 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 24 hD3.40 6bD0.32 


American Cyanamid "B".. 35 $0.60 2.07 2.44 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 26 1.50 1.54 4.07 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 27 1.00 0.95 2.69 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 70 5.00 5.75 14.04 
Briggs Mfg. ............. 19 225 1.09 3.10 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 33 2.20 4.09 2.40 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 0.25 0.61 0.91 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 0.50 2.80 3.90 
East. Gas. & Fuel 6% pfd.. 31 ae 0.42 5.05 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 35 2.00 2.76 3.81 
*&General Electric ....... 30 1.85 1.43 1.95 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios. The price changes which have occurred since orig- 
inal purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among 
the individual issues. Consequently, subscribers should con- 
sult our inquiry department before making initial purchases. 


STOCKS 
Glidden Company ....... 13 $1.00 k$1.70 k$1.56 
Great Northern Ry. pfd... 25 0.50 3.48 4.09 
Kennecott Copper ....... 33 2.75 {3.14 $4.05 
Lima Locomotive ........ 21 D0.64 0.41 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 70 6.00 6.32 8.15 
McCrory Stores .......... 13 1.25 1.95 2.05 
National Acme .......... 16 1.00 1.16 4.40 
New York Air Brake...... 34 3.00 2.89 4.04 
Peansylvania Railroad ..... 24 1.50 2.43 3.51 
9 0.25 1.21 
Thompson Products ....... 26 1.75 3.90 5.17 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 41 3.50 3.02 3.72 


S$. Steel 53........... 53 3.00 1.83 8.84 


t—Before depletion. $—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. b—Half-year, D—Deficit. h—Fiscal 
years to April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal years to Oct. 31, 1939 and 1940. *Added this week: see page |7. 
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TAX TALK can now begin to “get down to cases.” 
The first Congress-Treasury conference on ways to raise 
$3.5 billion of new taxes came early last week. And 
with it came a definite fiscal plan—henceforth, two-thirds 
of total government costs may be expected to come out 
of tax collections. 


LOTS OF water is slated to flow over the tax dam 
before the program takes distinct form. But it looks as 
if business is in for changes which, in effect, will bring 
a minimum normal levy of 30 per cent. Excess profits 
tax, now 25 to 50 per cent, may be hiked up to a top of 
65 or 75 per cent. Excess profits credits, particularly 
with respect to large, heavily capitalized corporations 
(who occupy a relatively favorable tax status under 
present law) will be lowered. 


LEON HENDERSON, new Price Boss, is a simon- 
pure New Dealer. His appointment as chief of the 
recently created Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply (OPACS) means that the big power in de- 
fense planning is shifting away from the Knudsen-Hill- 
man organization; in other words, away from industry’s 
dollar-a-year men. It spells the definite end of what- 
ever business-as-usual philosophy still remains. Wash- 
ington is saying that the sooner private enterprise grasps 
the significance of this move, the better. 


THE VESTING of vital emergency powers in the 
hands of one of the White House coterie resumes the 
trend of Government in business—and at an accelerated 
pace. Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that thinking 
in other directions has taken on a surprisingly “ortho- 
dox” flavor. Take the case of inflation. The Adminis- 
tration is worried about that. Henderson’s sudden action 
in freezing steel prices is one important indication. But, 
additionally, notice the character of the program to clamp 
down on upward spirals. It involves, in part, (1) sharp- 
ly increased taxes to siphon off some of the: expanded 
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purchasing power; sale of defense savings bonds to skim 
off some more of the rise; and (3) pressure on industry 
to build up plant so that goods can be produced for both 
armament and civilian needs up to the limit of the labor 


supply. 


WILL THESE, together with other controls, prove 
effective? Frankly, the planners on Capitol Hill don’t 
know. About the only place where price control has 
been successful is the totalitarian states. But in those 
countries, government exercises complete domination 
over industry. The Administration, however, is hoping. 


THE SUBJECT of a general sales tax keeps popping 
up. But each time that it does, an Administration sharp- 
shooter knocks it down. Maybe the whole thing repre- 
sents a trial balloon. It’s a good guess, though, that a 
levy of this kind will come only as a last resort. There’s 
still too much political dynamite involved. 


RUBBER CONSERVATION is under active study 
by Government officials. Current supplies are sufficient, 
but it’s the long term outlook that is causing concern. 
Under consideration is a plan to stimulate the greater 
use of reclaimed rubber. In the meantime, both RFC and 
OPM are studying possible production of synthetic rub- 
ber on a large scale. (Du Pont’s Neoprene, incidentally, 
is already under defense priorities.) From one point of 
view, all that is needed to raise output is additional capi- 
tal. Other side of the picture is that industry technicians 
want more time for development ; they feel that vigorous 
expansion right now would be a mistake. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington hears that: Hen- 
derson may not be too anxious to keep food prices down 

. . exports to Japan will soon be cut further—it’s part 
of our sterner attitude toward that country . . . higher 
subsidies are in store for farmers . . . a tax on soft drinks 
may be enacted.—Thomas A. Falco. 
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Aircraftsmanship 


General Motors will be ready early 
in July for mass production on the 
new hollow-blade steel propeller for 
military planes—two advantages of 
the all-steel “airscrew” are (1) it is 
lighter and (2) it is less subject to 
pitting than the aluminum propeller. 
. . . A new mounting for airplane 
engines which is reputed to suppress 
vibrations will next be offered by 
United Aircraft—comprised of two 
rings, one within the other, the 
mounting rotates on ball bearings in 
such a way that vibrations are dis- 
sipated within the inner ring and 
cannot pass to the fuselage. 
Douglas Aircraft is testing a new 
method for riveting together the thin 
metal sheets which form the outer 
shell of an airplane—the feature of 
the method is that it gives a perfectly 
smooth outside surface without any 
projecting “domed” rivet heads... . 
From Europe come reports of a new 
fighting plane which is fitted to carry 
a smaller pursuit plane in a compart- 
ment below the fuselage—quite fit- 
tingly it has been dubbed the “Kan- 
garoo.” ... Several of the larger 
American paint manufacturers are 


STAND UP AND SPEAK 
WITH EASE AND ASSURANCE 


Good speakers lead other people fol- 
low! You can easily learn to address 
groups, meetings, business associates, 
gatherings of any kind—make them 
listen and follow your lead. PER- 
SONAL POWER THROUGH PUB- 
LIC SPEECH shows you how to apply 
simple, common-sense principles of 
effective speech in a new way. No dull 
rules to memorize. Find out how and 
why the use of your own unique personal 
qualities will put 
you in demand as 
an influential, per- 
suasive speaker. 


PERSONAL 
POWER 


94 Pages 
$1.50 Postpaid 


Tear out this ad. Write 
name and address in 
margin and mail today to 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THROUGH 


PUBLIC 
SPEECH 


By Weston Smith, 


A golf club near London has 
posted this notice: “While 
bombs are falling, players may 
take cover without penalty.” 


said to be considering the production 
of a line of aircraft paints which 
would make planes hard to find in 
day or night—the selection would in- 


clude a dull black which resists 
searchlights, a bright silvery finish 
which blends with sunshine, and a 
mottled gray that is suitable with 
haze, mist or fog. 


Textile Topics 


The use of du Pont’s nylon for 
making pile fabrics will open another 
broad field for this synthetic yarn— 
a process has just been patented for 
turning nylon into rugs, carpets, vel- 
vets, plushes and even “fur.” ...A 
process for water-proofing knitted 
fabrics made from cellulose yarns for 
the first time has been perfected by 
Celanese Corporation of America— 
the method calls for impregnating the 
material with rubber and wax by 
means of a soap solution. . . . Pep- 
perell Manufacturing will soon dis- 
continue the manufacture of wash 
goods in order that production can 
be concentrated on trademarked lines 
—this means that the company will 
eliminate the division which has been 
making shirtings, broadcloths and 
percales. . A new automotive 
fabric, said to be exceptionally strong, 
flexible and gasoline resistant has 
been developed by Blossom Manu- 
facturing—it will be offered initially 
as a cloth for use in diaphragms of 
automobile fuel pumps. . . . The need 
for a synthetic material which would 
serve for interlinings in clothing and 


footwear has been fulfilled by the new 
du Pont thermoplastic yarns which 
soften at temperatures above 250 
degrees—the resulting artificial lining 
will be suitable for making the neck- 
bands and cuffs in men’s shirts, as 
well as the toe boxes in all varieties 
of shoes... . / A “war use” for surplus 
cotton is seen in the development of 
fire-proofed cotton batting for air-raid 
shelters—tests are said to show that 
a seven-foot thickness of this cotton 
will resist a three-ton bomb dropped 
from a height of 30,000 feet, while 
on the other hand a one-ton bomb 
dropped from 15,000 feet will pen- 
etrate six feet of concrete. 


Pablishing Patter 


A new monthly magazine for air 
passengers, called Airline Schedules, 
will make its bow next month—pub- 
lished by a newly formed company, 
Schedules, Inc., it will list all com- 
mercial flights between every city in 
the U. S. and Canada, plus other 
vital information. . . . The Admin- 
istration’s Pan American Committee 
is starting its own magazine for 
South American distribution which 
will be printed in Spanish—to be 
known as Defense, it will feature color 
photographs of the U. S. fleet and 
articles on Uncle Sam’s strength... . 
Next in general sports publications 
will be the Sport Spectator, which 
will be introduced by the Sport Pub- 
lishing Company next fall—the maga- 
zine will be devoted to the fans, or 
those who see rather than play the 
national games. ... Dresser Manufac- 
turing, maker of pipe fittings, enters 
the publishing field with a new 
pamphlet directed to the general pub- 
lic—it will be entitled Gas, Oil and 
Water for Millions of Moderns... . 
Quite the newest in strictly men’s 
publications is the Swank Magazine, 
which is subtitled “For the Man Who 
Knows’—popularly priced at 25 
cents per copy, it is directly aimed by 
V. S. Fox Company at the males oi 
all ages who have to dress correctly 
on “limited” clothing budgets. 
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Beverage Banter 


Reports of a considerable number 
of distillery mergers continue to cir- 
culate — acquisition of Bardstown 
Distillery by National Distillers, and 
purchase of Century Distilling by 
Schenley Distillers may be an indica- 
tion of the trend. . . . Canada Dry 
is preparing to expand the sale of 
its “Spur” cola drink throughout the 
Eastern Seaboard before the summer 
heat sets in—along the same line its 
nickel-sized pale dry ginger ale will 
also be introduced in new markets. . . . 
Something new in beverage bottle 
identification will be adopted by 
Pfeiffer Brewing—hereafter each beer 
bottle will be stamped with an iden- 
tifying serial number which will pro- 
vide a key to the history of the 
contents. ... The seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the James Vernor Com- 
pany will be celebrated with the 
opening of a new ten-story ginger 
ale bottling plant in Detroit on June 
18—the increased facilities will enable 
the company to turn out 15,000 bot- 
tles per hour, or double the previous 
capacity. Oddest yet in “trial 
offers” is that being made for “Yuban 
Coffee”—the boast is “A Better Cup 
of Coffee with Yuban or Two Pounds 
of Any Other Brand Free.” 


Christenings 


The summer line of towels and 
sheets of Cannon Mills will be pro- 
moted under a special “Cannonball’’ 
label. . . . Pyrene Manufacturing has 
developed “Guardeseals” as its de- 
scription for a new seal on the handle 
of a fire extinguisher to show if it 
has been tampered with. . . . “Wheat 
Nuts” is the new hot breakfast cereal 
of Kinslow Milling and will be fea- 
tured as containing vitamins A, B,, E 
and G.... The new fast-drying print- 
ing inks which set with the aid of 
steam are being offered by E. J. Kelly 
Company under the name of “Hy- 


When You Inquire 


_ insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the “New 


Business Brevities,” readers are re- 


quested to enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with such inquiry. 
To facilitate quick replies a special 
delivery or air-mail stamp may be 
attached. Prepaid telegrams will be 
answered (collect) as soon as re- 
ceived; but no telephone calls, please. 
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dry.” 
material, designed by William Skin- 
ner & Sons for parachute troops, has 
been named ‘Tackle Twill.” ‘Bat- 
Bak” describes the new table handball 
game, employing ping-pong bats and 
balls, which is being introduced i 
leading department stores throughout 
the country. ... What is to be known 
as the “Scriptoscope” is a desk for 
school teachers which projects on the 
front of the desk anything the teacher 
writes or draws on its transparent 
top. ... The name that Walt Disney 
claims will sweep the toy counters of 
the future will be “Dumbo,” the title 
for his coming full-length Technicolor 
cartoon film about circuses. 


Odds & Ends 


New York Central Railroad has 
been granted a patent on a new com- 
bination lighting and air-conditioning 
system for railway passenger cars— 
it was designed by Henry Dreyfuss, 
industrial designer. . . . Most beauti- 
ful yet in gas masks is the so-called 
“non-Terrifying” variety developed 
by B. F. Goodrich Company—the 
feature of the mask is a large window 
which gives an almost unobstructed 
view of the entire face.... The lamp 
division of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing has just designed a 
bridge lamp combining both incan- 
descent and fluorescent lights—while 
this style is a floor model, the same 
principle could be applied to a table 
lamp. ... Time, Inc., is now gather- 
ing material for a new “March of 
Time” film which will be devoted to 
communistic activities within the 
United States—it is expected that the 
“short” will be released around 
Labor Day. ... An entirely new type 
of golf ball is promised in the oil- 
cushioned center pellet perfected by 
U. S. Rubber—tests are reputed to 
show that the new ball will withstand 
greater pressuer than other types, and 
as a result more “club-head-energy” 
is transmitted to the ball. . . . “Out- 
door bowling” is next, now that a 
plastic alley has been perfected to 
withstand heat and dampness—in 
some quarters it is believed that this 
open-air variety of ten pins will prove 
to be a craze similar to the Tom 
Thumb golf of a few years ago... . 
A Dog Horoscope Company has been 
formed to supply for $1 the horoscope 
of any pet provided the date of birth 
and sex are submitted—all of which 
means that astrology has finally gone 
to the dogs. 


. The new snag-proof uniform 


REAL ESTATE 


MAINE 


BATH, Me.—On Route 1; 400-acre farm, 50 
bearing orchard, 15 field, balance in pulp lumber 
and cord wood. Box 492, FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 21 West Street, New York City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE PROPERTIES 
RUTH M. FURNISS 
(Member National Real Estate Board) 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Write for Catalog 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—160 acres, high pro- 
ducing farm; beautiful modern buildings, excellent 
ni all necessary outbuildings and equip- 


FRANK H. DICKINSON, LISBON, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


BEAUTIFUL FARM HOME FOR SALE 


in Hunterdon County, N. J.—best section, other 
properties of desirable Character and Location. 
To rent 5-room log cabin in mountain section 
$350 per season. Trout stream near by. 
INTEGRITY REAL ESTATE AGENCY 
WHITE HOUSE STATION, NEW JERSEY 
PLAZA 8-2000 


NEW YORK 


HUDSON RIVER WATERFRONT 
Estate of 5% acres, owner’s home 15 rooms, 5 
baths. Six smaller modern dwellings on leases. 
Income producing. Private swimming pool. Prop- 
erty well landscaped and in good condition. Suit- 
able location for 5 more dwellings. A safe in- 
vestment with excellent prospects of increase 
in value and income. Within the hour of New 
York City. Price reduced for auick cash sale. 
Write Box 382, FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West 
Street, New York City. 


VERMONT 


SOUTH ROYALTON, VT.—For sale; old 

colonial house; 5 fireplaces and Dutch oven, 

hand carved mantles and staircase; near lake. 

Acreage and pure bred stock if wanted. Address 
L. W. WHEELER 


Colonial home in a Colonial village. Completely 
modernized, landscaped ground. Description on 
request. 


C. RUSSELL LITTLE, FAIR HAVEN, VT. 


VIRGINIA 


TWO UNUSUAL BUYS 

743 acres—James River—Howardsville, Va. 12- 
room residence. Tenant houses, barns, etc. 
$28,000. Terms. 

800 acres—14-room home. Tenant houses, barns. 
etc. $33,000. Terms. Other farms from $450 up. 
Tourist camps, homes, etc. Send us your re- 
quirements. 

BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


WYOMING 


DUBOIS—275-acre ranch, fenced, unimproved: 
30 acres meadow; 80 acres have been cultivated ; 
small mountain stream runs through property; 
suitable for Summer home; $5,000 cash. 
FIN B. HARRISON 
P. O. BOX 141, DUBOIS, WYO. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


AN UNUSUAL OPENING 


Business manager-partner wanted in large estab- 
lished well located private school in thriving 
middle western ow. Business demands so heavy 


owner needs capable partner. Box 824, 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New 
York City. 
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i upward trend of quotations 
for U. S. Governments has relieved 
some of the pressure on high grade 
corporation bonds, particularly the 
rise in the new taxable 2s to levels 
above 103. The proposed 1941 tax 
program gave a fillip to the market 
for tax exempts last week, but the 
market in this sector was erratic and 
lost the early gains. If the recom- 
mendation for obtaining a large part 
of the added revenues through drastic 
surtaxes should be adopted, the rela- 
tive value of Governments—exempt 
only from normal taxes—as a tax 
haven would diminish. Fully tax 
exempt municipals, however, would 
be in a more favorable position; a 
number of issues in this group record- 
ed good gains. Speculative bonds were 
generally stronger, some of the rails 
affected by good news reports ad- 
vancing several points. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY GENERALS 


Southern Railway development and 
general mortgage bonds (4s, 6s and 
6%s) responded to the announce- 
ment that arrangements had been 
made for retiring the remaining $11 
million of RFC debt, $1 million from 
current funds and $10 million from 
the proceeds of new bank financing. 
The substitution of bank loans for 
RFC obligations does not, of course, 
eliminate floating debt, but the avail- 
ability of private credits is construed 
as a favorable omen, and the discharge 
of indebtedness to the Government, 
even though effected through refinanc- 
ing, is generally regarded as bullish, 
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Furthermore, the bank loans bear a 
lower rate of interest and are slated 
to be paid off within three years. 
Retirement of RFC borrowings of 
the Southern, which reached a max- 
imum figure of $31.4 million at one 
time, has been quite rapid in recent 
months. Sale of the road’s holdings 
of Mobile & Ohio general mortgage 
bonds last year to the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern provided about $7.5 
million, which was applied to the 
RFC debt, reducing the outstanding 
amount to approximately $16.9 mil- 
lion. Since that time there have been 
several additional payments from the 
surplus cash accumulated by the 
Southern as the result of substantial 
improvement in operations. The pros- 
pective elimination of all floating debt 
will place the road in a stronger posi- 
tion to withstand the adverse effects 
of any slump which follows the cur- 
rent period of high industrial activity. 
The junior bonds must still be re- 
garded as being in a semi-speculative 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount ate 
American a? & Electric Co, 
deb. 2 $650,000 May 23,41 
American vad & Elec. Co. 
Geb. Sige, 100,000 May 23,’41 
American Gas & Elec. Co. 
120,000 May 23,’41 
Anchor Post 
| Entire May 15,’41 
Citizens Tel. Co. 
4 21,000 July 1,’41 


Entire June 
First "Texas Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Houston 2s, 1943; 


Entire May i,’41 
Fletcher Joint Stock Land 

Bank Sie, Entire May 1,’41 
Indiana Gas Utilities Co. 5s, 

Entire July 1,’41 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
Co., Inc., A 5s, 1952..... Entire May 19,’41 
Koppers Co. A 4s, 1951.... Entire May 10,’41 


McNeil & Libby 4s, 
bah $323,000 May 10,’41 
nd Power & Light Co. 
Entire May 19,’41 
New England Power Co. A 
cece 96,000 May 15,’41 
Northwest Publications 4%%s, 
ss Entire July 1,’41 


142 Entire May 2,’41 
Shawi inigan W nerd & Power 
Os. Bike, 3,000,000 May 15,’41 
Swift & Co. ue 1950 Entire May 15,’41 
Tennessee Eastern Electric 
Entire Aug. 1,’41 
Tennessee astern Electric 
De, A Entire Nov. 1,’41 
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category, but the greatly improved 
statistical background justifies com- 
mitments in the general 6s (around 
81) and the general 6%4s (around 
85) by those who can afford to place 
funds in obligations of considerably 
less than top quality. 


NATIONAL P. & L. 6s 


One of the bonds mentioned in an 
item in this column last week (dis- 
cussing developments in Houston 
Lighting & Power) has been called 
for redemption on May 19. Ina sur- 
prise move, the management of Na- 
tional Power & Light announced that 
the entire issue of debenture 6s would 
be redeemed on that date at the call 
price of 110. (Prepayment of prin- 
cipal and interest to the call date is 
available at any time.) 

Explaining the decision, the presi- 
dent of the company stated that the 
directors had come to the conclusion 
that it would be unwise to retain all 
of National P. & L.’s large cash hold- 
ings and permit high coupon bonds to 
remain outstanding, in view of in- 
dicated changes in the outlook for 
utility integrations. Previously it had 
been believed that the company’s 
ample cash resources could be used 
advantageously in effecting a rear- 
rangement of the National Power & 
Light system on a geographically in- 
tegrated basis. However, in view of 
the trend of SEC decisions and rul- 
ings, it appeared that liquidation of 
the company, rather than a change in 
its subsidiary holdings through pur- 
chase, sale and exchange, might have 
to be the objective. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC-GULF COAST 


Since the ICC reorganization plan 
for the Missouri Pacific system is still 
awaiting court approval, and consum- 
mation of the plan is rather remote, 
even assuming that it is approved by 
the court and the numerous classes 
of security holders affected, it is not 
to be expected that all of the system 
bonds should sell exactly in line with 
the proposed allocations of new secu- 
rities. Nevertheless, it appears that 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico first 
mortgage bonds (44s, 5s and 5%s) 
are undervalued in relation to the 
more actively traded Missouri Pacific 
first and refunding 5s. 

The former, which have a rather 
thin market, recovered several points 
last week to the 39-41 range, which 
compares with a price of about 23 for 
Missouri Pacific refunding 5s. Unless 
the terms of the plan are materially 
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altered, the Gulf Coast bonds should 
command a price at least twice that 
of the MOP 5s. The average dis- 
tribution of new bonds (minor varia- 
tions in accordance with coupon 
rates) amounts to about $555 new 
first mortgage 4s, $250 general mort- 
gage income 4s Series A, and $200 
general mortgage income 4%s Series 
B for each $1,000 principal amount 
of New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
first mortgage bonds. The allocation 
per $1,000 Missouri Pacific refunding 
mortgage bond is $300 new first 4s 
and $350 general mortgage income 
4%s Series B. (Small amounts of 
stock will be distributed in each case). 

The new first mortgage bonds, a 
well secured issue, will command a 
price far above either of the income 
bonds, and the Series A incomes will 
have a claim to interest prior to that 
of the Series B, entitling them to a 
higher market appraisal. A good case 
can also be made out for the Gulf 
Coast bonds on the basis of operating 
statistics over a period of years. In- 
terest payments are made on these 
issues from time to time. In a price 
range around 40, they offer good 
value, and may be considered as a 
medium for switches from other less 
favorably situated speculative issues. 


Income Gain 
for Gulf Oil 


Gur Oil Corporation— one of 
America’s leading petroleum units— 
increased volume 7.5 per cent last 
year and boosted net income to the 
equivalent of $2.44 a share, from 
$1.69 in 1939. The improvement was 
recorded in spite of the fact that 
marketing and other subsidiaries in 
Europe were not consolidated. 

Net working capital approximated 
$85.9 million on December 31, 1940. 
This represented a decline from the 
previous year. But considering elimi- 
nation from the consolidation of 
European subsidiaries and the in- 
clusion in current liabilities of instal- 
ments totaling $3 million, which 
mature in 1941, there was no material 
change in Gulf’s current position. 

An interesting observation was that 
1940 marked the ninth consecutive 
year in which interest charges were 
reduced. This reflects continued im- 
provement in company’s debt position, 
which was the smallest outstanding 
since 1926 (excluding the mentioned 
$3 million payable this year). 
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NEW PHASE AHEAD? 


Concluded from page 4 


wages” of factory workers have risen 
sharply to a level about 150 per cent 
of the 1924-29 average, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index. 
This upward trend is expected to 
continue ; the full effects of increased 
employment and higher wage rates 
will not be witnessed until mid-1942, 
according to some recent estimates. 
Nevertheless, there is some question 
whether or not this prospective gain 
in payrolls will be translated into 
effective buying power. 

Taking issue with the popular 
viewpoint, the economist of one of 
our largest industrial corporations 
recently predicted a decline in the 
aggregate demand for civilian goods 
beginning early in the second half of 
1941. This forecast made allowance 
for the higher wages to be received 
by factory workers and some other 
divisions of labor, but held that the 
stimulating effects of such gains 
would be more than offset by large 
scale transfers of men to “unproduc- 
tive” pursuits (army and navy enlist- 
ments and defense-work) and a de- 
crease in the buying power of the 
majority of the nation’s heads of 
families. 

This concept is predicated in large 
part upon the assumption that in- 
creased taxes will more than counter- 
balance the prospective increase in 
gross national income. The accuracy 
of the prediction will depend not only 
upon the impact of new taxes, but 
also upon the nature and influence of 
other anti-inflation controls. The 
characteristics of the second phase of 
the war economy will be determined 
to a considerable extent by the further 
development of these controls and the 
degree of efficacy of the measures 
which are adopted. 


INFLATIONARY TREND? 


According to early indications, the 
new taxes will be quite drastic, but 
there is no certainty that the net effect 
of all of the new economic influences 
will not lead ultimately to an infla- 
tionary trend. If the prevailing policy 
of piecemeal price controls proves un- 
successful during the second phase, 
the Administration will be faced with 
the alternative of adopting Mr. 
Baruch’s recommendations of all- 
inclusive controls of prices, wages and 


rents (see FW, April 2), or permit- 
ting price inflation. 

Under our political system, it may 
well be that the maximum production 
deemed to be imperative for adequate 
national defense can be obtained only 
by allowing the stimulus of successive 
price increases to take effect. Thus, 
the period which lies ahead may prove 
to be an intermediate stage, to be fol- 
lowed by a third phase of general 
inflation. 

Particularly since involvement in 
the war as an active belligerent would 
necessarily alter a number of calcula- 
tions, any prophet who attempts to 
give a detailed picture of the business 
situation as it will exist a few months 
hence is on dangerous ground. 
Nevertheless, the broad outlines of 
the second phase of the war economy 
portended by the actual and prospec- 
tive developments discussed above, 
although somewhat elastic, will afford 
some basis for the planning of busi- 
ness and investment commitments. 
The crystallization of the 1941 tax 
program over the next few weeks 
will be of major importance in filling 
in some of the missing details. 


Continued from page 8 


steel to $3.30 a ton for sheets, $3.70 
for pipe and $5.20 for tin plate. In 
addition, Great Lakes freight rates 
on iron ore have just gone up 10 
per cent, coal prices are higher, and 
quotations for various items of raw 
material or equipment are advancing. 
These considerations apply with equal 


NO MORE TIRESOME 
HAND ADDRESSING 


LOWEST PRICE 
EVER PUT ON AN 
ADDRESSING 


To advertise 
ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINES, 
which print 
addresses from 
sten- 

iled Plastikote Address Cards instead of 
heavy, costly metal address plates, Elliott 
has produced the ADDRESSERETTE, a 
$17.50 addressing machine. It is as fast and 
works on the same geese as addressing 
machines that until now have sold for 
$75.00 and up. Clubs, Lodges, Associations, 
Churches, Small Stores an fiices—any 
one who wants to save time and the labor 
and bother of hand or pewsions address- 
ing— will find the ADDRESSERETTE what 
they have long wished for. Write for illus- 
trated folder. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
137 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
[ Price Denver West, slightly higher] 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


ltems of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


8 PRE-PLANNED PORTFOLIOS 


A wide range of portfolios of interest 
to investors with $2,000 to $500,000, 
featuring liberal income, safety of 
principal and market appreciation. 
Offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 

64-page pamphlet which lists all of 
the most recent technical volumes in 
all fields, as well as older and stand- 
ard books. More than 2,000 titles in 
all are named. Available to libraries, 
technical schools and governmert 
units. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

15-page booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing several chair models which 
combine luxurious comfort and all 
the famous postural features. Avail- 
able to executives who write on their 
letterheads. 


STEEL HORIZONS 

A full-color magazine about fine steels, 
writen for people in business. Please 
write on your business letterhead. 


AN OPEN DOOR TO THE 

BOND MARKET 

For women investors who prefer 
bonds. Offered by well known bond 
house. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


CURRENT REVIEW OF 

THE COPPER SITUATION 
Brochure of interest to holders of cop- 
per shares or prospective purchasers. 
Made available by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


25 TIME AND ENERGY SAVING 
TYPING SHORT CUTS 

‘The hints in this 18-page booklet are 
collected from experiences of thou- 
sands of successful and efficient secre- 
taries. Each short cut saves valuable 
time on the job. Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 
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force, though with a less disastrous 
effect on profits, to the low-cost pro- 
ducers, 

There are mitigating circumstances, 
however. For one thing, delivered 
steel prices have been increased to 
some extent in recent months through 
disappearance of concessions, reclassi- 
fication of products and upward revi- 
sion of “extras” for size, quality, 
quantity and heat treatment or other 
finishing operations. Furthermore, 
lower profits as a result of the wage 
increase will be partly offset by the 
consequent drop in income taxes. A 
company able to earn more than 
$500,000 over its excess-profits tax 
exemption even after the higher labor 
costs will have its income and excess- 
profits taxes reduced by an amount 
equal to 62 per cent of the added 
wage expense. If tax rates are raised, 
as seems most likely, the tax saving 
will amount to an even larger per- 
centage of the rise in labor costs. 

The accompanying table indicates 
the effect of the wage increase on 
common share earnings over a twelve 
months’ period for fourteen steel pro- 
ducers. It is based on present tax 
rates, and assumes that all companies 
will increase wages by 10 cents an 
hour (Inland has not yet done so) 
and that all will fall in the 50 per 
cent excess-profits tax bracket. The 
latter assumption seems reasonable 
for Acme Steel, Allegheny Ludlum, 
American Rolling Mill, Copperweld, 
Inland and National, but is rather 
optimistic in the case of Otis, Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling. Even for com- 
panies which pay no excess-profits 
tax, however, tax savings will amount 
to 24 per cent (or more probably 30 
per cent) of the cost of the wage in- 
crease. 


TAX SAVINGS? 


Reference to the table makes it 
easily apparent why National Steel 
was so willing to grant a wage in- 
crease, and why its Chairman has 
been the only steel executive to voice 
public approval of the action taken 
by Price Administrator Henderson. 
It is also apparent why the President 
of Otis Steel has been one of the most 
outspoken critics of this action. Acme 
Steel, National and Inland are in 
much the best position of any of the 
companies mentioned in the table. All 
three were in the highest excess- 
profits tax bracket last year and are 
virtually certain to remain there in 
1941 despite higher wage costs; they 
will thus receive the maximum tax 


saving from the wage increase. Their 
labor costs constitute a much lower 
than average proportion of sales—26 
per cent last year for National and 
Inland, and probably about the same 
amount for Acme, against 40 per cent 
for U.S. Steel. Their expenses other 
than labor costs are also low due to 
their efficient operations and favorable 
plant locations. 


Less fortunately situated enter- 
prises will occupy a far from assured 
position over coming months. It is 
probable that the marginal units 
which have not already granted wage 
increases will exert themselves to the 
utmost to keep from doing so, risking 
strikes if necessary. The Government 
may be asked to step in to protect 
such companies against demonstrably 
ruinous wage increases. And a num- 
ber of companies will undoubtedly 
seek exemption from the price ruling, 
relying on Administrator Henderson’s 
statement that “individual instances 
of extreme or disproportionate hard- 
ship may be presented for modifica- 
tion of the price schedule.” 


SHIPPING STEPS OUT 


Continued from page 9 


that a given company would—even if 
possible—dispose of its entire fleet; 
after all, ships represent the “plant 
and equipment” which make it a go- 
ing concern. It should be noted, 
moreover, that present conditions 
point to an increased measure of 
Federal control over the shipping in- 
dustry. Requisitioning, for example, 
has already begun. And that refers 
to the Maritime Commission as well 
as the War and Navy departments. 
But with per share equities figured 
on the conservative basis of $60 per 
ton, these data are not without some 
significance to investors. 

If the finger of Federal control is 
to loom large in the operations of 
shipping companies, it is natural to 
speculate about the future. With 
respect to requisitions, will the Mari- 
time Commission pay $60 a ton, more 
than $60, or less than that figure? 
The consensus is that money will not 
change hands. The chances are that 


requisitioning will involve one of 


three things: (1) charter; (2) pur- 
chase, with the consequent appoint- 
ment of the selling company as oper- 
ator on a percentage or fee arrange- 
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ment; (3) credit for a new ship at a 
later date. 

Under the circumstances, it is prac- 
tically impossible to forecast the Com- 
mission’s action. But it seems 
certain that no plan will be consum- 
mated that will permit a combination 
of low rates and high costs to cripple 
the industry. In other words, the 
Government will take pains not to 
harm the fundamental position of our 
merchant fleet. However, it must not 
be expected that rates will be per- 
mitted to continue to advance in the 
same proportion as they have in the 
past several months. And in the final 
analysis, that means that earnings 
gains will be checked. 

For investors, it is fundamental to 
remember that the history of the 
shipping industry has been one of 
violent expansion and equally violent 
contraction. Conventional cyclical in- 
fluences are sometimes apparent, but 
the real big waves originate in things 
such as politics and war. This has 
made for highly unstable operating 
records. (Speaking in terms of the 
table on page 9, United Fruit is an 
obvious exception. As the world’s 
biggest farmer—among other things 
—shipping operations are a_ logical 
and necessary part of its integrated 
organization. Because of its impor- 
tance as a carrier of general merchan- 
dise, however, it has been included in 
this compilation. The fact of the 
matter is that United Fruit shares 
occupy a semi-investment status.) 

Weighing all factors, there is some 
justification for the view that, after 
the war ends, ships flying the Stars 
and Stripes ‘will be in a far stronger 
position to compete for the world’s 
trade”. It is significant, however, 
that shipping men themselves will 
often admit that their business is 
characteristically one that “capitalizes 
on the misfortunes of others”. That 
may be somewhat harsh criticism. 
For we like to think of a strong mer- 
chant marine as integral arm of the 
national defense. And it is, indis- 
putably. But that sentiment goes far 
to express the essentially speculative 
—and temporary—character of ship- 
ping booms such as we are witnessing 
today. 


War Is Expensive 


tw estimated expenditure of the 
British government during 1941-42 
will approximate $17 billion, or prac- 
tically the same as England’s total 
national income for 1932. 
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sed articles have. pointed out 
that the downward phases since No- 
vember 9 have shown an increasing 
order of extent and duration, while 


the intervening rallies have been 
relatively minor. The current down- 
ward phase has registered a drop of 
10 points since April 4, but the action 
of the market is different from that of 
the November and January-February 
phases, and greater resistance to the 
decline is apparent from the passive 
nature of volume and from a com- 
parison of velocity. Thus, the decline 
for the first phase per unit of time 
was five times the rate of the first 
rally, and the velocity for the second 
decline dropped to four times the 
rate of the first rally and to three 
times the rate which was evident in 
the second rally. 


INTERMEDIATE MOVEMENT 


The current decline has penetrated 
the February lows and has also closed 
the “break-away” gap of last June, 
but there is no pressing of stocks on 
the market. The high grade stocks 
are not the leaders in the decline, and 
the rail stocks are evincing an in- 
clination to move upward. As yet we 
cannot draw the definite conclusion 
that the downward movement has 
been completed, but this movement 
has already lasted for approximately 
six months, and this interval is ap- 


proaching the eight month’s average 
duration that has been the character- 
istic of the intermediate movements in 
recent years. 

The general pattern, rhythm, time 
and trend relationships continue to 
suggest that the downward move- 
ment still has some distance to go, 
and that a test of the 1940 and 1938 
lows may be in order. But in view 
of what has already happened and 
considering the long interval of time 
since the bear market started in 
March, 1937, it is quite possible that 
within the next month or two the 
market will be able to find a real 
bottom on which to found an upward 
trend of longer duration and greater 
extent than the experience of recent 
years. While another downward 
phase may follow any short term 
rally, that decline could logically turn 
out to be the concluding instalment, 
particularly as a major convergence 
of time and market trends should 
date from a point late in June or early 
in July. 


BULLISH FORCES 


Careful study has suggested that 
this convergence should release bull- 
ish forces of considerable importance, 
and in comparison the remainder of 
the current downward movement is 
not stressed.—Written April 3, 1941, 
W. Brian Watson. 


34-Week Moving Average Trends 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD'S opinion on the stock market. 
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Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


J. C. Penney Company 


Earnings and Price Range (LPT) 
Data revised to April 23, 1941 50 t 

incorporated: 1897, Pennsylvania. Office: 40 PRICE RANGE 
Allentown, Pa. New York Office: 51 East 30 
42nd Street. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 20 HHH 
nesday in March. Number of stockholders 10 
15, 1941): preferred, 978; common, 0 $3 
Gapitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. —— $3 

56,751 shs $6 
Common stock ($25 par)......... 748,934 shs 1933 "24 "35 "36 39 1940 


~ *Convertible into four shares of common; 
redeemable at $110. 


Business: One of the largest cement producing units in the 
U. S. Product is sold under the trade name “Lehigh,” and 
accounts for about 10% of total domestic output. Operates 14 
plants, strategically located in heavy consuming areas in 10 
states, with an annual capacity of 22 million barrels. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $10.7 million; cash, $4.6 million; U. S. Government 
securities, $2.6 million. Working capital ratio: 7.2-to-1. Book 
value of common stock, $39.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Fair. Regular payments on present pre- 
ferred since issuance in 1936. Varying disbursements on com- 
mon, 1899-1931, and 1936 to date; present annual rate, $1.50. 

Outlook: Defense program is creating many projects requir- 
ing large amounts of cement but duration of this stimulus is, of 
course, uncertain. While the war abroad continues, competition 
from European sources is virtually eliminated. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk. Common car- 
ries the risks typical of construction industry equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD RANGE OF COMMON: 


2 re ended: Mar. 31 June 30 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
$7.47 D$6.91 D$4.44 None 27 — 5% 
i934 3.49 D2.45 DL.38 D0.44 None 20 —1l1 
.36 0.40 D0.44 DO0.82 None 17%—10% 
0.28 1.38 3.47 2.91 $2.00 45%—15% 
ea 2.88 2.24 1.41 1.33 1.50 51%—14 
0.77 0.39 0.34 0.63 1.00 255% —13% 
a EEE 1.08 1.83 2.43 2.71 1.50 25 —17 
| eae 2.58 2.58 2.38 2.41 1.50 25 —15% 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of periods. {To April 23, 1941. 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 


: Earnings and Price Range (MNS 
Data revised to April 23, 1941 ORS) 
incorporated: 1919, New York, as the Mul- 20 
lins Body Corp.; present title assumed in 15 — SRIEE AGO 
1927. Main Office: Salem, Ohio. Annual 10 = ~ 
meeting: Fourth Saturday in March at 63 5 9--- 
Wall Street, New York City. ° eS 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 2 
*Preferred stock $7 cum.......... 28,775 shs 
$2 
“No par; redeemable at $105 per share. 1933 ‘34 "35 “36 ‘37 ‘38 39 1940 
tAbout 33% owned by Sharon Steel Corp 


Business: Manufactures stamped metal parts, including body 
panels, fenders, radiator hoods, engine pans, etc. In recent 
years has diversified output to include a complete line of 
kitchen sinks and cabinets, washing machine tubs, wringers 
and refrigerator parts. 

Management: Principal officers with company over ten years. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $2.4 million; cash, $911,724. Working capital ratio: 
3.5 to 1. Book value of class B stock $3.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Arrears on preferred, $13 
at the end of 1940. Paid 50 cents on old common in 1936; also 
a 100% stock dividend in 1937. Nothing since. 

Outlook: Aggressive program of product diversification holds 
favorable implications for earnings over the long term. In- 
termediate term operations will reflect primarily the direct and 
indirect effects of the national defense efforts. 

Comment: Statistical considerations necessitate a specu- 
lative rating for the shares. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE’ RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK: 


Years ended 
, Bi: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned 


per share...... D$2.85 D$1.49 D$0.07 $0.71 $0.98 $0.52 D$1.49 D$0.10 $0.17 
ivid 
None None None None 0.25 7... None None None tNone 
Priee Range: 
6% 5% 19% 19% 8% 7% 5% t4% 
1 % 2% 3% 5% 4% q 3% 2% %8 


*Adusted for the 100% stock dividend in 1937. +100% stock dividend. {To April 23. 


peomnings ard Price Range (PEJ) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to April 23, 1941 oy 
Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, successor to ad 
and an outgrowth of a retail general mer- 25 


chandising organization founded 1902 in 
Wyoming. Main Office: 330 West 34th St., | ° 
New York City. Annual meeting: — end 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... 

Capital stock (no par)........2,743 ‘oan shs 


EARNED PER SHARE $8 


Business: Operates chain of 1,550 stores, which sell for cash 
medium and lower grade wearing apparel and related lines. 
Outlets have been largely confined to smaller communities; 
55% of units are located west of the Mississippi River. 

Management: Executives are schooled within the organiza- 
tion. Have a good merchandising record. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $66.8 million; cash, $27.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.5-to-1. Book value of $30.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Consistent payments since 1926, but in 
irregular amounts; present annual rate, $3 plus extras. 

Outlook: Beneficial effect of sales gains was more than off- 
set by new taxes in 1940; prospective further rise in taxes and 
expenses will continue to restrict possibilities for earnings 
improvement. 

Comment: Despite new factors tending to curtail margin of 
dividend coverage, stock should maintain its position as a 
good income producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


—_ year period ended: June 30 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.81 $0.76 a $2.10 34%—13 
4.24 5.5 1.20 56 —19% 
2.59 3.70 6.29 4.40 744%—51 
2.17 3.91 6.08 3.75 84%—57 
2.71 4.65 7.36 7.25 1124%—69 
2.82 3.70 6.52 5.50 103%—57% 
1.85 3.55 5.40 4.25 
Rea 2.33 4.15 6.48 5.00 94%—74 
2.42 3.49 5.91 5.00 964%4—71 


*To April 23, 1941, 


United States Gypsum Company 


Data revised to April 23, 1941 seornings and Price Range (USG) 


Incorporated: 1920, Illinois. Office: 300 120 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual 90 
meeting: First Wednesday in March. Num- 
ber of stockholders (March 15, 1941): pre- 
ferred, 1,163; common, 7,061. 


PRICE RANGE 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........) None 

*Preferred stock 7% cum. 
78,222 shs 

Common stcck ($20 par)....... 1,195,662 shs 


*Not callable. 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of gypsum 
products for building and industrial uses. Output of over 
50 different articles also includes fiber, paint, metal lath, 
asphalt and allied products. Raw material supplies are esti- 
mated to be sufficient for over 100 vears operations. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $23.2 million; cash, $2.6 million; marketable securities, 
$9.1 million. Working capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $45.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Has paid a common dividend in every 
year since incorporation. Present rate, $2 a year plus extras. 

Outlook: Volume depends upon changing rates of activity in 
the building and construction industries. Profit margins will 
reflect tax increases and fluctuations in prices for building 
materials. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade. Common is one 
of the more strongly situated units in the building group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


9 ended: Mar. 31 June 30 om. ” Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
er an *$0.57 *$0.29 $0.86 $1.20 27 —10% 
1933 *0.4 *0.53 1.00 1.15 538%—18 
*0.73 $0.42 0.20 1.35 41.25 514%—34% 
See $0.21 0.9 0.94 0.39 2.47 41.75 87 —40% 
a 0.25 1.40 1.52 0.84 4.01 $3.25 1254%—80% 
. Faas 1.07 1.55 1.11 0.35 4.08 72.50 137 —53 
| a 0.46 1.14 1.23 0.67 3.50 2.00 5 —55 
0.71 1.67 2.08 1.25 5.71 $4.00 1138 —65% 
17 1.96 1.32 1.39 5.44 $3.50 89 —50 


*Company reported earnings on a semiannual besis until after June 30, 1934. 
fIncluding extras. April 23, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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TRENDS ANTICIPATED 


Concluded from page 6 


dividend records will be maintained 
in a period when many well estab- 
lished common stocks affording good 
yields are quoted at from 6 to 10 
times earnings. 

Abbott Laboratories occupies a 
somewhat different position. It repre- 
sents the stock of a company which 
has demonstrated an exceptional 
growth record. Yet the impact of 
excess profits taxes, a definite handi- 
cap to companies in the growth 
category, and other factors peculiar 
to a war economy, will tend to 
penalize the company to a much 
greater extent than numerous other 
equities. 

The three bonds and one preferred 
stock singled out as replacements all 
yield above-average returns. Earnings 
are expanding and in all instances 
provide a very comfortable margin 
for fixed charges and dividend re- 
quirements. The three equities should 
benefit from trends likely to prevail 
over the period ahead, they are in 
good position with respect to excess 
profits taxes but are not essentially 
“war babies,” having good peacetime 
records behind them. 

Income from the portfolio will be 
increased slightly as a result of these 
changes. But more important, the 
portfolio will be better adjusted to 
probable trends over the next year at 
least. Subsequent developments must 
be studied carefully and alterations 
made in accord with new factors 
which may tend to shift the balance 
of probabilities as it shapes up now. 


Armstrong Not Entirely 
Dependent on Cork 


oo present world conditions, 
supplies of certain raw materials are 
posing a headache for some organiza- 
tions. It is therefore interesting to 
note what H. W. Prentis, Jr., presi- 
dent of Armstrong Cork, has to say 
about this situation with respect to 
his own company. “A careful tabula- 
tion,” recently declared Mr. Prentis, 
“indicates that 78 per cent of Arm- 
strong’s dollar sales last year could 
have been carried out without the 
use of any cork whatsoever.” 


APRIL 30, 1941 


Build Your Investment 
Defenses Now! 


T HIS is a time to use your head—anot lose it. Only by facing 
your difficulties can you overcome them. You cannot win through 
by letting things drift in the hope that some miracle will trans- 
from your laggard securities into leaders. 


* Utilize today’s situation to bring your portfolio into position to 
withstand the stress and strain ahead. Build your defenses now. 
Plan intelligently to protect your capital, and not only conserve 
your income but increase it. Incomes are on the bargain counter 
today. 


* Get the best possible return out of every dollar invested. If any 
of your securities appears menaced by the trend of events, others 
are less affected by the situation, or may be benefiting from it. 
Therefore, to protect your capital and income, revitalize your 
portfolio. Switch promptly to more attractive issues. 


* This first positive step must be followed by others, for the pros- 
pect changes continually. Today’s high-grade investment is often 
tomorrow’s weakling. You must know when to sell—what next 
to buy. 


* To keep up with the times register your holdings for super- 
vision by our staff of specialists. Working in a completely 
equipped research laboratory we guide you in an individual pro- 
gram formulated after intensive study of your particular prob- 
lems. Every move is personally directed and expertly timed. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with 
the minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


OL | P AND MA 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PLEASE EXPLAIN 
(without obligation to me) 
how your Service will aid 
me to take advantage of 
today’s opportunities to 


strengthen my portfolio. Objective: 

I enclose a list of my Income [J Capital enhancement [J 
securities and their cost. (or) Both — 
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Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 


ond Price Range (BHL) 


Data revised to April 23, 1941 60 
Incorporated: 1924, Michigan. Office: 1400 | 
Lafayette Building, Detroit, Mich. Annual 15 
meeting: Last Thursday in April. Number 0 
of stockholders (April 1, 1941): about 5,000. EARNED PER SHARE $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 352,418 4 


1933 "35 °36 “37 "39 1940 


Business: Manufactures aluminum and brass castings, in- 
cluding housings, crankcases, transmissions, pistons, bearings, 
gears and other automobile and aircraft parts. Also making 
parts for the building and plumbing trades. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $4.5 million; cash, $283,817. Working capital ratio: 
2.7-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $28.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Although dividends have varied from $5 
in 1929 to 37% cents in 1932, payments have been made in 
every year since 1925. 

Outlook: Diversification program undertaken several years 
ago has lessened dependence on auto industry and placed 
company in strong position to meet shifts in dominant demand 
factors. Company is assured of high rate of operations for 
duration of defense program. 

Comment: Stock is speculative, but occupies a stronger than 
average position in its group in a military economy. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

a 


r’s 

=. ,onded: Mar. 31 on ' Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 

D$0.21 Nil D$1.83 $0.37%  22%— 4% 
1933 29 $1.56 0.94 1.00 9% 
"yee 1.84 1.38 0.36 0.73 3.00 68%—44% 
1.57 1.13 0.12 1.59 2.25 59% —39% 
es 0.95 1.02 0.87 1.64 3.75 63%—10% 
2 82 1.27 0.56 0.18 4.00 48%4—21 
D0.20 D0.12 0.20 0.64 0.50 30% —15% 
ae 0.69 0.16 0.06 1.24 1.00 281%4—16 
9.99 0.99 0.88 1.23 1.50 34° —19% 


*After surtax. To April 23, 1941. 


Borg-Warner Corporation 


Earni Pri TR 
Data revised to April 23, 1941 wee and Price Range (C ) 


Incorporated: 1925, California, as consolida- 4 PPICE RANGE 
tion of two companies, the oldest dating back 

to 1883. Executive office: Peoria, Ill. New 40 

7010} 


York office: Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual meet- 0 


ing: Last Tuesday in March. Number of 
stockholders (November 15, 1940): 17,175. $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt*........_. Non $2 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1,882,240 = 0 


1933 ‘34 °35 ‘36 39 1940 


*$4,000,000 long term bank notes. 

Business: Largest manufacturer of track-type tractors, pow- 
ered with gasoline or Diesel engines; engines are also sold 
separately as units for stationary or portable work. Production 
includes full line of road machinery. 

Management: Capable and very aggressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $26.5 million; cash, $6.7 million. Working capital 
ratio; 3.8-to-1. Book value of common stock, $22.99 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted common payments (plus oc- 
casional extras) in each year since 1925; present annual rate, $2. 

Outlook: Demand for products—now largely influenced by 
defense program—normally fluctuates with changes in capital 
goods activity, although diversification tends to make for rela- 
tive earnings stability. 

Comment: Preferred is a good grade investment. Common 
is a better-than-average equity in the cyclical group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE manes. OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 or ” Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total’ Dividends Price Range 
1932 D$0.27 $0. D$0.17 + D$0.47 D$0.86 $0.625 15 — 4% 
D0.16 10:09 0.09 0.32 0.16 0.125 29%— 5% 

0.42 0.68 0.46 0.38 1.94 1.25 38%—23 
0.58 0.97 0.75 0.86 3.16 2.00 = 
1.03 1.35 1.36 1.33 5.07 *2.00 90%—54% 
1.43 1.84 1.47 0.51 5.25 72.00 100 —40 
0.35 9.10 0.42 0.54 1.41 2.00 58 —29 
9.42 0.66 0.77 1.04 2.89 2.00 644% —38 
0.78 1.0) 1.05 1.25 4.16 2.00 56 


$0.50 150%4—40 


Plus 50 cents optional dividend to be paid in cash or 1-200th of a share of new 
5% preferred stock and a stock dividend of 6/200 of a share of 5% preferred stock. 
+Plus stock dividend of 3/100 of a share of 5% preferred stock. tTo April 23, 1941. 


Earnings and Price Range (BOR 


Data revised to April 23, 1941 pe 
Incorporated: 1928, Illinois, as Motor Units 45 | PRICE RANGE 
Corporation. Name changed to present title 30 | 
in same year. Office: 310 South Michigan 15 
Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth 0 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


Friday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1940): 18,480. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($5 par).........2,536,715 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$2 
1923 °34 °36 ‘38 “39 194C 


Business: Company originally concentrated its output in 
automotive parts such as clutches, gears and transmissions, 
and in “Norge Rollator” electric refrigerators, but has diversi- 
fied its activities in recent years. Entered aeronautical parts 
field in early 1939. 

Management: Efficient and very aggressive. 

Finanical Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $27.9 million; cash, $17.1 million; marketable securities, 
$13,457. Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $17.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: Cash dividends paid every year since or- 
ganization in 1928, though at irregular rates. 

Outlook: The increasing pressure of the defense program 
creates uncertainties with respect to normal operations, but 
expanding military business assures maintenance of volume. 
Earnings will be importantly affected by tax factors. 

Comment: The shares represent a well entrenched organiza- 
tion, but nature of business necessitates a speculative rating. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ears 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.04 $0.09 D$0.23 D$0.27 D$0.37 0.25 
a D0.19 0.28 0.26 0.07 0.42 0.12% 11%— 2% 
0.35 0.45 0.22 0.51 1.53 0.37% 155%— 8% 
PEE 0.58 0.69 0.51 1.76 2.94 0.87% 35%—14% 
_ eres 0.67 0.81 0.60 1.72 73.56 2.25 454%—32 
or 0.94 0.93 0.55 1.21 3.63 2.50 505%—22% 

D0.12 D0.15 D0.21 0.47 D0.01 0.25 36%—16% 
. ane, 0.50 0.54 0.46 0.93 2.43 1.35 —18% 
RP 0.76 0. 0.55 1.12 2.88 1.50 25%—12% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in March, 1937. After surtax of 24 cents. 
tTo April 23, 1941. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


‘ Farnings ond Price Range (FMT) 
Data revised to April 23, 1941 20 

Incorporated: 1910, Michigan, as Bailey 15 PRICE RANGE 

Motor Truck Company. Name changed to 10 | 

present title in same year. Office: 5780 5 

Federal Ave., Detroit, Mich. Annual meet- 0 

ing: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 


stockholders (March 13, 1939): 3,082. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None hed cericir rer suane 
Capital stock (no par).......... 491,543 shs 1933 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 39 1940 


Business: Relatively small independent manufacturer of 
motor trucks ranging from % ton capacity to 8 tons. Originally 
specialized in heavy, expensive models; during last few years 
has brought out lighter models, motor buses and trailers. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1940, $1.5 million; cash, $232,037. Working capital ratio: 7.2- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $5.92 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates 1912-1932; 
1935-37. None since. 

Outlook: The formerly important export market has been 
restricted by the war. Volume prospects for domestic business 
have brightened materially because of large government truck 
orders and additional army needs. Profit margins, however, 
will probably continue narrow. 

Comment: The company’s trade position and earnings record 
necessitate a speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, — AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 3} ec. Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.62 69 D$1.31 $0.05 3%— 1% 
BOBS... ve D0.38 04 D0.34 None 11%— % 
1934... 0.08 D0.01 0.07 None %— 2% 
1935... 0.28 0.01 0.29 0.20 8%— 3 

1986... 0.25 0.12 0.37 0.40 124%— 7 

0.15 D0.04 0.11 0.10 11%— 2 

DO0.22 D0.39 D0.61 None 2% 
D0.25 D0.11 D0.3 None 6%— 2% 
D0.26 D6.34 D0.60 None 2% 


*To April 23, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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L.G.’s PAGE 


USED 
WRONG PENCIL 


THE In _ reaching a 
conclusion on 
what _ securities 
are worth in relation to the corporate 
simplification section in the Public 
Utility Act, popularly known as the 
“death sentence,” the SEC is using 
the wrong pencil. 

It takes balance sheets and breaks 
them down and following rather arbi- 
trary methods decides in its own mind 
what is the value of the common 
stock, This explains why in some in- 
stances, as in the case of Common- 
wealth & Southern and Standard Gas 
& Electric, it has declared their com- 
mon shares of little or no value. That 
is a broad statement to make and it 
is properly resented by the utility sys- 
tems. 

Justin R. Whiting, who replaced 
Wendell L. Willkie as head of Com- 
monwealth & Southern, disputes this 
appraisal of value by pointing out that 
reproduction cost and earning power 
are the sound and long accepted 
standards to determine value. 

Common stocks traditionally have 
been regarded as partnership partici- 
pations in the profits of a business and 
their value appraised on this basis of 
earning power. Judging from recent 
reports, Commonwealth & Southern 
with earnings on the common for the 
last 12 months of about 14 cents a 
share is not to be considered worth- 
less. 

However, when methods such as 
those employed by the SEC are used 
it is not difficult to support any thesis 
it wants to establish, but some of these 
concepts are certain to be resisted 
probably in the courts. 


Rail Financing Up 


I. the first three months this year, 
railroad financing amounted to rough- 
ly $115 million. About $110 million 
of this total was accounted for by the 
sale of long-term bonds and _ notes, 
while the remainder was effected 
through short-term obligations. No 
new stock issues were sold during the 
period. With the exception of 1937, 
financing activity in the March quar- 
ter was larger than for any similar 
interval in the past five years. 


APRIL 30, 1941 


Know the Values Behind Your Stocks 


Through Financial World's April, 1941 


“FACTOGRAPH MANUAL” 


(Reprinting All Financial World Factographs, Aug. 16, 1939 to April 23, 1941) 
THE BOOK OF 30,000 INVESTMENT FACTS 


15, 1940. 


READY BOOK 
for INVESTORS 


Stock Factographs 


Latest 
Edition 


—it reprints every 
20 months’ issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, from 
August 16, 1939 to April 23, 1941. 

—it includes 1660 Regular and Condensed STOCK 
FACTOGRAPHS. 


—it presents a boiled-down, factual and statistical 
analysis of every active stock on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb. 


— it has a complete alphabetical index so you can 


find any FACTOGRAPH instantly. 
CONTAINS THESE EXTRA 


—it is the first Revised Edition since November 


STOCK FACTOGRAPH in 


INVESTMENT AIDS 


1. 10-YEAR DIVIDEND HONOR ROLL with 230 COMMON STOCKS 
that have paid a dividend every year from 1931 to 1940, and 
dividend per share paid each of the 10 years. 


2. "SOUND INVESTMENT RULES" which have stood the test of time 
and experience, by Louis Guenther, publisher of the FINANCIAL 


WORLD. 


3. DECIDING THE VALUE OF A STOCK—How to Go About This 


Important Matter. 


4. Industrial Classification of All New York Stock Exchange Listings. 
5. Twenty Questions to Be Answered Before Buying Any Stocks. 


PRICES 


FACTOGRAPH BOOK SUBSCRIPTION—4 consecutive books. . . $7.50 
(Payable in advance and saving you $7.90) 


“12-YEAR PRICE RANGE” 


OF ALL COMMON STOCKS ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Just Published in Book Form—Only $1.00 
for 50 Cents Added to Any Factograph Order) 


With last week's issue of FINANCIAL 
WORLD we complete the 28th and final 
installment in our series of weekly tabu- 
lations:—High and Low Market Prices 
of all Common Stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange for each of the 12 years 
—1929 to 1940, inclusive. We ere re- 
printing all these important price tables 
in book form (paper covers) under the 
title, "I12-YEAR PRICE RANGE of All 
N. Y. S. E. COMMON STOCKS," and 
the price is only $1.00, postpaid. 


If you had ordered our expert statis- 
ticians to compile these same figures for 
you specially the cost would have been 
somewhere between $150.00 and $200.00. 
If you wanted to buy the 28 numbers 
of FINANCIAL WORLD containing these 
tables they would cost you $7.00. Here 
you get all the invaluable data for ref- 
erence in quick and convenient form for 
only $1.00 (or for 50 cents added to any 
Factograph order). Like the Factograph 
Manual this is 


A Reference Book You Will Refer to Again and Again 
Residents of New York City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 West Street 


New York, N. Y. 


| 

$5.85 
i 
29 
if 


Bayuk Cigars, Incorporated 


General Railway Signal Company 


Earnings and Price Range (BYK) 


Data revised to April 23, 1941 


incorporated: 1920, Maryland, as Bayuk 30 
Bros., Inc. Present title adopted in 1923. 20 
Originally established in 1897. Office: Ninth 


PRICE RANGE 


St. and Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. > 

Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May. $6 
Approximate number of stockholders (Decem- 4 
ber 31, 1939): 2,500. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... 


Capital stock (no par)........... 393, 660. ae 


1933 34 35 ‘36 38 39 194C 


Business: Manufactures medium and low priced cigars. 
Largest single source of income is “Bayuk Phillies,” one of 
the best selling cigars in the country. Distribution is nation- 
wide, with principal markets in the eastern states. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $9.2 million; cash, $395,846. Working capital ratio: 7.1- 
to-1. Book value of common, $29.13 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial common payment, 1928; regularly 
since, except 1933. 

Outlook: Earnings depend upon maintenance of large sales 
volume for “Phillies,” which in turn reflects trends of general 
purchasing power and effectiveness of advertising. 

Comment: Retirement of preferred in April, 1941, has im- 
proved the statistical position of the common. The latter 
qualifies as a satisfactory income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nanes. OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’ 


8 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price 

D$1.36 D$1.07 D$1.56 D$12.62 D$16.61 $0.37% 13 — 
1.21 1.52 1.32 1.06 5.11 None 5244— oy 
0.74 2.80 2.77 1.73 8.04 *1.00 45%—23 
1.10 2.04 2.59 2.95 8.68 *1.00 66%—37% 
0.29 0.49 0.72 0.59 2.09 *11.00 22%4.—16% 
0.30 0.52 0.61 0.74 2.17 11.00 20%— 9 
0.37 0.68 1.02 0.93 3.01 11.00 1 —9g9 
0.68 1.08 1.37 1.20 4.33 Ly ref — 15% 
0.99 1.37 0.82 1.60 4.78 %—20 


% 


*In addition stock dividends: 4% in 1934 and 1935 and 300% in 1936. 
new capitalization after 4-for-1 spit-up in May, 1936. 
23, 1941. 


Based upon 
tIncluding extras. §To April 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (COG) 
Data revised to April 23, 1941 50 
incorporated: 1919, New York, as Congoleum 30 | 


PRICE RANGE 


Co., Inc., successor of business originally 90 
started in 1911. Present name adopted in 10 
1924. Office: Kearney, N. J. New York 0 


office: 295 Fifth Avenue. 
First Wednesday in June. 


Annual meeting: $3 
Number of stock - PER SHARE 


holders (December 31, 1940): 10,010. ADVGYGY $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 0 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1,243,000 1933 ‘34 ‘38 “39 1940 


Business: A leading manufacturer of linoleum and felt base 
floor and wall coverings. Products are sold under advertised 
trade names: “Sealex,” “Gold Seal Congoleum,” “Crescent” and 
“Treadlite.” Bulk goes to wholesalers and department stores. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $14.2 million; cash, $2.9 million; U. S. Government and 
municipal securities, $2.4-million. Working capital ratio: 11.2- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $19.87 a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid each year 1920 to 1925, and 
1931 to date at varying rates. 

Outlook: Inasmuch as some 85% of demand is for replace- 
ments, sales volume varies with status of general purchasing 
power. Fluctuations in raw material costs (rags, linseed oil, 
cork and asphalt) frequently have an important effect upon 
profit margins. 

Common: Stock is one of the better equities in the house- 
hold equipment group. 


EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD ay PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 39 Dec. 31 Year's Total Range 
39 $0.27 $0.23 $0.50 $0. %— 6% 
0.82 0.84 1.68 1. 30 27 7% 

1.11 0.60 1.71 1.85 35%—22 

1.11 0.71 1.82 1.85 45%—27 
0.84 1.21 2.05 1.85 4444,—30% 

1.11 0.92 2.03 2.00 45%4—20 

0.26 0.76 1.02 0.75 29%—15 

0.74 0.96 1.70 1.50 30%—19 

0.61 6.69 1.30 1.25 248%—14 


*To April 23, 1941. 


39 


Data revised to April 23, 1941 ,Eamings and Price Range (GRS) 


Incorporated: 1904, New York. Office: 230 60 

Park Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 45 ae 

stockholders ( embe~ 10, : preferre i565 

416; common, 3,193. 0 EARNEO SHARE $9 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $1 

2,847 shs 

Common stock (no par).........321,000 shs ren 


$2 
1933 ‘34 "35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1940 


“Not callable. 

Business: Manufactures and installs mechanical, electrical 
and pneumatic systems of signaling, interlocking, block signal- 
ing and safety devices for railroads of every description. Ex- 
changes patents with Westinghouse Air Brake. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $4.8 million; cash, $1.7 million; marketable securities 
(market value Dec. 31, 1940), $198,493. Working capital ratio: 
11.1-to-1. Book value of common stock, $17.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; varying com- 
mon payments, 1914-1921 and 1924-1938. Resumed in 1940. 

Outlook: High traffic volume and stronger financial position 
of the railroads have improved prospects for business in sig- 
nal and interlocking equipment. Volume will also reflect 
awards of large contracts for shells and other defense items. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade investment; com- 
mon stock is less erratic than some members of its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ree OF COMMON: 


8 
~. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ear D$0.16 $0.62 $0.65 $0.44 $1.55 $2.50 285%— 6% 
1933 0.06 0.45 D0.52 p0.49 D0.51 1.00 491%4—13 
D0.67 D0.41 DO0.37 DO.05 D1.50 1.00 45% —23 
0.19 0.31 0.77 0.48 1.75 1.00 414%—15% 
a 10.64 pD0.14 0.61 0.34 0.17 1.00 57 —32 
0.01 0.74 0.66 0.17 1.58 1.00 54—17 
D0.11 D0.45  D0.14 D0.85 0.25 27%—12% 
D0.33 D0.01 0.30 0.37 0.34 None —12% 
0.25 0.27 0.22 0.47 1.21 0.50 19%4— 9% 


“To April 23, 1941. 


Howe Sound Company 


1 ofarnings and Price Range (HW) 


= 
Data revised to April 23, 1941 4 PRICE RANGE | 

Incorporated: 1903, Maine. Main office: 730 40 

Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual meet- 20 

ing: Third Monday in March. Number of 


stockholders (January 2, 1939): about 


Capitaiization: Funded debt...........) 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 474, oui. a 


Business: Mines copper and gold in British Columbia and 
lead, zinc and silver in Mexico. Proportions of 1940 revenues 
derived from these five metals were, respectively 55%, 21%, 
6%, 8% and 10%. Commenced production of copper and gold 
during 1938 at a mine in the State of Washington. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $8 million; cash and equivalent, $6.8 million. Working 
capital ratio: 6.4-to-1. Book value, $41.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal. Varying payments 1918-21, 1923 
to date. Present rate, $3 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: While costs are relatively low, increases are likely 
as the war continues. Political factors in Mexico and the U.S., 
in respect to silver, make for long range uncertainty. 

Comment: Earnings and dividends have been less erratic 
than those of most extractive enterprises, but general charac- 
teristics of the industry and the silver factor place the stock 
in a decidedly speculative position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aay OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’ 


8 
ended: Mar. 31 Sent. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.04 D$0. D$0. D$0.02 D$0.16 $0. +4 16%4— 4% 
1933 D0.26 0-30 0.7 0.96 1.75 1.3 38%— 5% 
1.03 1.10 0. ie 0.68 3.57 3. 00 
2035........ 0.82 1.10 1.44 1.58 4.94 4.05 %—43 
1.12 1.18 1.32 1.70 5.32 4.85 65 —48% 
1937........ $3.97 2.48 2.20 1.38  +10.03 6.00 90%4—87 
1938........ 1.04 6.89 1.26 1.36 4.55 3.50 535g —23% 
1989......6 1.08 1.37 1.26 1.54 5.25 4.00 or 
1940........ 1.18 0.86 0.92 0.67 3.63 3.75 %—28 
*Before depletion. fIncludes non-recurring profits of 80 cents per share. {To April 
23 «1941. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


: 
? 
u. enaed: 
S12 
1933 ‘34 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 | 
4 
| | 


Concluded from page 14 


payment of 2%4 per cent was made 
April 1. At current prices around 
44, the income 5s are not an out- 
standing bargain, but are reasonably 
valued and may be considered a good 
“businessman’s risk.” 


Boston & Maine income 4%/s are in 
a more speculative position. The 
road was relatively laggard in re- 
flecting the industrial benefits of the 
defense program, but has been show- 
ing impressive gains in recent months. 
Because of an ultra-conservative cal- 
culation of earnings available for 
contingent charges, only 1.1 per cent 
was shown on the income bonds last 
year and the directors decided to 
make no payment on May 1, the first 
interest date. However, the bonds 
are now cumulative up to + per cent 
annually, and in future years interest 
(including arrears) must be paid if 
earnings are available. Earnings in 
the current year should be well in 
excess of the 41% per cent maximum 
rate. Despite questions as to the 
long range earnings possibilities of 
this road, the bonds have speculative 
appeal on an intermediate term basis. 
(Recent price, 26.) 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 


Upon issuance of the new securities 
provided for in the Chicago Great 
Western reorganization plan, funds 
were made available for payment of 
interest amounting to 6.86 per cent 
on the general mortgage income 
bonds. The effective date of this plan 
was January 1, 1938; the payment 
represented earnings accrued in 1938 
and 1939. <A further payment of 
6.64 per cent was made April 1, to 
cover accruals carried over from 1939 
plus full 4%4 per cent interest for 
1940. Current and prospective earn- 
ings assure full payment of contingent 
interest for 1941. Although other 
speculative rails are believed to have 
better long term possibilities, the 
bonds are reasonably valued at cur- 
rent prices around 35. 

The earnings record of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois has been less 
impressive. The initial payment up- 
on the issuance of the new bonds 
amounted to 31%4 per cent, represent- 
ing interest earned and accrued for 
the years 1937, 1938 and 1939 (effec- 


APRIL 30, 1941 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate ve able Compan Rate ried able Record 
Alpha Port. Cement.......... 25e .. June 25 May 31 National City Lines ........25¢ Q June 15 May 31 
Amer. Smelting & Retining....50c .. May 31 May 2 oJ Serre Tie Q Aug. 1 July 19 
12%e .. May 10 May 1 50e Q Aug. 1 July 19 

2 Saar $1.75 Q June 2 May 16 Northern Pipe Line .......... 50c .. June 2 May 16 
Belding May 15 May Northwest Telegraph $1.50 S July 1 June 16 
$1 .. June 2 May 10 Neges (C.F.) 6% pf...... 22%c Q May 1 Apr. 25 
Bonwit Teller Inc. ........ l17%c Q Apr. 18 May Ohio & Miss. Tel’g........ 2.50 A July 1 June 17 

Q May 1 Apr. 18 Owens-Illinois Glass ......... .. May 15 Apr. 29 
Burroughs Add Mach, ...... l5e .. June 5 May 9 eases 25e .. June 2 May 15 
Calif. Water Service 6% pf A. ST pe Q@ May 15 Apr. 30 Parker Rustproof 7% pf.......: 35e S May 31 May 10 

37%e Q May 15 Apr. 30 35¢ S May 1 Apr. 19 
Cedar Rapids Mfg. & Pwr....75¢ Q May 15 Apr. 30 Ee eee $3 S June 30 June 20 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pr. $6 pf. “$1. 50 Q June 2 May 17 Peerless Woolen Mills 6%% 

Central Paper Co. 3% pf..... lhe Q June 2 May 20 Me  Siesinapenveitecesene $1.65% SS June 2 May 15 
Community Pub. Service 800 .. May 15 May 2 Pullman, 25¢ Q June 16 May 26 
Chicago Yellow Cab ........ 25e .. June 2 May 21 Quebec Power ...............2! x Q May 26 Apr. 28 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms ....$1 .. May 1 Apr. 17 Railway & Light Securities May 1 Apr. 24 
Conn Lt. & Pwr. pf ...... $1.37% Q June 1 May 15 ho Se ere Q May 1 Apr. 24 
Crown Drug Co. 7% pf...... 43%c Q May 15 May 8 Reading Co. ist pf Q June 12 May 22 
Dome Mines .. 50e Q@ July 21 June 30 Rubenstein (H) ....... May 1 Apr. 25 
Domestic F case Q May 1 Apr. 26 Seaboard Oi] (Del.) 25¢ Q June 14 June 2 
Dominion Brdg. Ltd. ........ 30e Q May 23 Apr. 30 ig eS Q June 2 May 14 
— Pwr. Corp. 7% pf Sierra Pacific Power Q May 1 Apr. 23 

$1.75 Q June 1 May 15 Q May 1 Apr. 23 

87%e Q June 1 May 15 Talon, 20e S May 15 Apr. 24 
Gen. Brew. Co., Inc., A....6%e Q May 1 Apr. 21 United “Gas Improvement ... -. June 30 May 29 

SS Seer 6%e Q May 1 Apr. 21 United Wallpaper Fac. pr. pf. si, 30 Q June 1 May 23 
General Clear >. $1.75 Q June 1 May 16 Vanadium Corp. ............2! -- May 5 Apr. 28 
Gold & Stock Telegraph ..$1.50 Q July 1 June 30 Warner & Bwaeed.......0-<00 ioc -. May 27 May 13 
Granby Co. MS&P ........ 15e .. June 2 May 17 Weymouth Lt. & Pr.......... Tie .. Apr. 30 Apr. 17 
Gt. Lakes Dredge & D........ 25e Q May 15 May White (S. 8.) Dental ......25¢ .. May 17 May 2 
Harbison- Refractories374%ec .. June 2 May 12 

50 July 21 July Accumulated 
Hart- ‘une 88 Wess 50c Q June 2 May 15 | Altorfer Bros., pf............ -- May 15 May 1 
Intl, Harvester $7 pf...... $1.75 Q June 2 May Am. European Securities pf..$1.50 .. Apr. 22 Apr. 18 
Int. Utilities Corp $3.50 pr. Canadian $2 .. June 2 May 22 

Q May 1 Apr. 21 Gen, Cable Co. 7% pf...... $1.75 .. May 1 Apr. 28 

Harbor Plywood -- May 1 Apr. 21 
Interstate Hosiery Mills....... 25c .. Junel6 June 2 4 
Metropolitan 6% pf. 05 .. Apr. 25 Apr. 22 
Kings County Trust.......... $20 Q May 1 Apr. 25 37 June 2 May 15 
Libby, McNeill & Libby....35¢ .. May 31 May 15 wy a y 
rer rer Q June 2 May 1 Extra 
Monsanto Chemical .......... 50c Q June 2 May 10 Central Paper C@.....<cscecs 20e .. June 2 May 20 

84c .. June 2 May 10 Domestic Finance ............ .. May 1 Apr. 26 

EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE 1940 


ON COMMON STOCK 


1941 1940 
9 — to April 3 
American Agricultural Chemical... 0.2 D$0.17 


“42 Months to 


Owens-Illinois Glass ............ 3.34 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement ...... 71. +D1.12 
9 Monts to March = 

American Hide & Leather ...... 0.3 
Keystone Steel & Wire.......... 23 23 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry. 1.06 0.66 
Bausch & Lomb Optical. a 1.06 0.87 
Beech-Nut Packing .. *1.55 *1.39 
Belding Heminway .............. 0.42 0.35 
D0.89 D0.93 
Budd (Edw. G.) 0.47 0.13 
Budd Wheel Co. . 0.49 0.26 
Byron Jackson ..... 0.07 0.39 
Castle (A. M.) Co. re 0.93 0.42 
Caterpilia® Tractor 1,28 0.78 
Columbia Broadcasting .......... 0.87 0.75 
Conde Nast Publications ........ 0.53 0.56 
Container Corp. ack 0.64 0.60 
Corn Products ... 0.81 0.76 
Cream of Wheat . 0.48 0.55 
Crucible Steel 5.90 1.74 
1.18 0.56 
1.39 1.33 
Granby Cons. Mining ............ 0.34 0.45 
0.58 0.23 
Harbison-Walker Refractories 0.60 0.25 
$0.63 $1.17 
0.75 1.22 
Le Tourneau (R. G.) .........6.. 1.57 0.87 
Marion Steam Shovel ........... 1.38 0.17 
1.70 1.98 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 0.52 0.40 


1941 
ON COMM®N STOCK 3 Months to March 31 
7 


National Automebile Fibres....... $0.97 $0.77 
National Cash Register .......... 0.30 0.29 
National City Lines ............. 0.90 0.78 
0.17 0.11 
New England Tel. & Tel........ 2.00 1.67 
New York Air Brake ........... 1.85 2.09 
Norwich Pharmacal ............. 0.24 0.24 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke ...... 2.52 2.10 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron ......... 0.57 0.25 
Pittsburgh Forgings ............. 60.81 

0.16 D0.34 
Rustless Iron & Steel .......... 0.80 0.21 
1.15 0.60 
Shawinigan Water & Power ..... 70.46 70.37 
0.47 0.45 
Symington-Gould ..............-. 0.24 0.62 
0.28 0.24 
U_ SS. Hoffman Machinery......... 1.01 0.16 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil ........ 0.22 0.20 
U. 8S. Realty & Improvement .... D0.03 D0.06 
Westinghouse Air Brake ........ 0.66 0.58 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel ......... 0.51 D0.57 


13 bet to March 29 
Continental Baking ............. 31 bD0.49 


12 am to March 29 
Van Norman Machine Tool ...... 0.90 1.19 


Air-Way Electric Appliance 


American Machine & Metals .... 0.64 D0.06 
Generai Time Instruments ....... 1.12 0.89 


Libby, McNeill & Libby ........ 


Canadian Iudustrial Alcohol ...... 


12 
Interstate Department Stores .... 1.28 0.55 

4 January 31 31 


+—Before Federal taxes. +—Before income taxes. 
t—Before depletion. b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. 


tive date of plan, January 1, 1937). 
A further payment of 7% of 1 per cent 
was made April 1, representing earn- 
ings available for interest in 1940 plus 
a nominal balance carried over from 
1939. Earnings in the current year 
should justify a larger payment in 
1942, but the bonds will probably 
continue among the more highly 
speculative of the new contingent 
interest issues. 


Several contingent interest bonds 
of other railroads are now traded on 
a when-issued basis. Of the roads 
represented, the only one likely to 
complete its reorganization and issue 
its securities in the near future is the 
Erie. The possibilities for substantial 
earnings accruing to the successor 
company’s general mortgage income 
4's are discounted to a considerable 
extent in recent quotations around 45. 
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ae 
+ 
| 
a 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
12 Weeks to March 22 i 
D0.004 D0.04 
12 Months to March | net 
0.73 1.04 
6 Months to February 28 ? 


Week Ended 


Week Ended 


Weekly Trade Indi 
1cators Apr.19 Apr. 12 Apr. 20 i 
1941 1040 Weekly Car Loadings Apr. Apr.5 Apr.13 
Eastern District 1940 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.) 99,945 i 
9,945 99,260 103,725 Baltimore & Ohio....... 
Total 708.651 98.3 60.0 Delaware & Hudson 13,223 14'834 
ndex 86.4 8 Norfol <9, 28,334 21,551 
*iCrude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,753 New York & Hartford 31,905 
97,899 98°654 1031622 New York Central rd 26,083 27,970 20/042 
as & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbis.).. 1245046 123/852 1261893 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 16;448 
1B Apr. 12 Apr. 5 Apr. 13 . <. 104 15,983 
ank Clearings, New York City $2,766 $4,126 $3,174 mi ee p82 111,381 91,808 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,823 3,316 2°534 13,306 11,511 
°+Bitum. Coal Output (tons). . 14,644 16,770 12,937 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 164.3 161.2 112.2 eee 8,386 10,400 9.569 
F.W. Index of Ind’] Production 264.1 266.5 ° 202.5 Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Seaboard Air — 13°317 16632 14113 
el Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 34.00 Chicago & G ; 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).. 20.00 20.00 Chic, Milwaukee, St raul Pac. 26°986 5,046 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.12 0.11% 24,913 
Zine, N. ¥. (per lb.)........... 0.07% 0 — 12,010 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)....... 0.2270 0.233% 0.1935 468 12,520 
Native (per, 0.14% 0.13% Central West District 
, Dealer (per gal.).... 0.0790 0.0790 0.0830 Atchison, Topeka & Sant 27 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington 
0.815% icago & E t “4, O18 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0340 0.0335 0.0288 Denver & Rio. 4,817 
Federal R Southern Pacific System........ 42393 
edera eserve Reports Apr. 16 Apr. Aor. 17 22,863 24331 30°309 
Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 3,852 4,198 3.573 
$9,871 $9,846 8,653 Southwest i 
Total Commercial Loans....... 5,530 5,494 Kansas 
430 Kansas City Southern.......... 4,725 4,793 3,610 
Other loans for Securities...... 449 455 474 Missouri P ific 1,687 6,059 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 13,494 13,477 11,408 ‘St. Louis-San Francisco... 24,075 19.999 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3°798 3528 12,444 12,740 10,698 
Total Net Demand Deposits. 23/577 23'430 5,959 4,414 
Total Time 9.655 Te 8,142 8,402 6.983 
#79 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve Credit Outstanding. 2,286 2,235 2,514 tele nag PP gen) sal from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Total Money in Circulation. 8,989 8,993 7,536 Association of 
Ss 
Indicator ones FINANCIAL WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Monthly 
Ss 1941 (BASED ON F.W. {DEX 
U. 8. Gort. debt...... *$47,176  *$42,605 360 MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Indicators 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 500 U.S. Refined Copper 
Number of Vessels. 542 256 340 Movement (tons) : 
Total Tonnage .....- 3,029,325 1,269,375 480 Deliveries : 103,132 : 
tRailroad Equipment Orders: Stocks on Hand...... 89'873 ase 
Locomotives 35 115 320 U. Refined Zinc: 59,795 
42,335 21,112 300 460 Movement (tons) : 
sing neage: 5 5 
Monthly Magazines... 920,175 968,495 ODUCTION 440 Proauetion 63366 57620 
Women’s Magazines... 799.274 722.753 280 Unfilled ..rders 97°638 
Canadian Magazines.. 220,086 244,086 420 Stocks on Hand...... 6.969 
MARCH Crude Rubber (long t ‘ ie. 
Magazine Advertising: z 400 Consumption 66,821 50,192 
National Weeklies— 5 240 Imports 7,123 59,277 
1,169,283 1,031,915 2 380 & ans. .. 73,581 142,414 
Trade Paper Ads (pages) : e ‘ re) Chemical Consumption 
Industrial Magazines. 8,547 7.164 220 360 Z 5.0 133.6 
Class Magazines. .... 855 709g 200 Anthracite (net tons).  *8.8 *3.2 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 340 Z 
Short Sales (shares)... 587,613 487,151 © mn 3008 *3.2 
Cigarettes. (unis) 6 4 n 1 260 (short tons) : 
2 1 ogg COW 558,044 
Consumed (bales) 854,179 661.771 60 Cheese (Ibs.) “1186 
Shoe Output (pairs). . *42.0 *35.3 200 Eges (cases) ........ 16 
Plate Giese Output 40 Lard and Fats (Ibs.) 
EES con “AK Sans Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *982. 36.5 
Department Store’ ales? 1992 93°34 "35 °36 37°38 39 FMAM) J ASOND 180 Potts 
Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *6§2.8 *6 
*Millions. Corporate new issues only, e 61.4 
y, excludes refunding. {At first of month. $Publication of figures discontinued. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
STOCK Vol. ———_CHARACTER OF TRADING—————_ Average Value of 
ue 
April i s N.Y.S.E. 1941 
17.. 118.16 28.27 18.45 40.40 401,490 639 23 April 
18.. 11628 27.75 1812 39.73 1855180 737 
19.. 116.15 27.72 18.17 39.70 230,110 537 113 seed 160 6 176 90.60 6,890,000 ae 
21.. 116.06 27.77 1810 39.68 429/600 663 i899 2,560,000 18 
22.. 115.78 27.89 18.07 39.65 435,860 693 250 
116.59 28.36 18.17 40.00 474 56 226 217 3 102 90.79 6,800,000 
718 300 205 5 
f 213 2 95 91.19 9,880,000 28 
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10-Year Earnings and Dividend Record of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 1 of a series which will cover all common there are three basic types of issue: (1) business 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. When 
considering the showing of any individual stock in the 
10-year average columns, it should be recognized that 


cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and (3) long 
term trend stocks. (Any stocks for which 1940 earnings 
are not yet available will be presented in a later issue.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


(PART 1) 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Average 
Abbott Laboratories........ Earnings... $0.70 $0.52 $0.90 $1.48 $1.77 $2.10 $2.38 $2.31 $2.61 $2.89 $1.77 
Dividend... 0.62% 0.56 0.50 0.58% 0.75 2.67 2.10 1.70 2.05 2.43 1.31 
\braham & Straus.......... Earnings. . .a3.16 al.11 a3.02 a2.12 a3.62 a5.77 a4.41 a4.47 a5.82 a6.26 3.98 
Dividend... 0.75 1.2714 1.35 1.80 1.80 2.55 3.25 2.00 3.00 3.00 1.93 
.-Earnings... 1.02 0.06 2.87 3.33 5.37 6.58 5.78 1.12 5.82 6.43 3.82 
Dividend... 2.37% 1.20 1.00 E75 2.25 4.50 4.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 2.33 
idams Express............. Earnings... 0.91 0.14 D0.13 D0.002 0.09 0.50 0.62 0.16 0.29 0.46 0.30 
Dividend... 0.90 None None None None 0.55 0.60 0.20 0.25 0.40 0.29 
ae Earnings... 4.72 1.03 2.63 3.41 2.93 2.55 2:37 $.21 3.55 3.03 2.98 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.7§ 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.65 
\ddressograph-Multigraph.. Earnings... 0.68 D0.51 D0.43 0.62 1.43 ep 2.59 1.20 1.35 *t0.78 0.91 
Dividend... 1.30 0.50 None None 0.30 0.95 1.30 1.40 1.05 1.20 0.80 
Earnings... 1.51 0.91 4.27 1.66 2.09 2.79 2.86 1.47 1.98 2.38 1.89 
Dividend... 1.50 1.50 1.8214 3.00 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.76 
\ir Way Elec. Appliances.. Earnings... .D1.14 D1.34 D0.53 D1.39 D0.89 D0.74 D1.35 D0.40 D0.43 D0.19 D0.84 
Dividend... 0.15 None None None None None None None None None None 

Ala & Vicksburgh Rwy..... arnings... -——Leased to Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R.R., in turn controlled by Illinois Central 
Dividend... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.98 
Earnings... $0.74 $0.57 §1.00 §1.28 $1.04 $1.52 $1.39 §1.17 80.75 $0.62 1.01 
Dividend... 0.40 0.50 0.75 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.20 0.80 0.66 0.92 
\lbany & Susquehanna..... Earnings... Dividend guaranteed by Delaware & Hudson R.R. Corp.———-——— os 
Dividend...11.00 11.00 11.00 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.65 
\llegheny Corp. ........... . Earnings. . .D0.18 D0.83 D1.21 D1.12 D0.97 D0.94 DO0.88 D1.32 D1.08 D0.56 D0.91 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
allegheny Ludlum Steel.... Earnings... .D0.23 D1.41 0.18 0.84 1.25 2.11 2.16 D1.04 1.49 2.78 0.81 
Dividend... 0.66 None None 0.15 0.49 1.38 1.36 0.10 0.50 1.50 0.61 

Allegheny & Western....... Earnings... ————--———Leased to Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, which is controlled by Baltimore & Ohio 

Dwidend... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 .00 6.00 
Allen Industries ............ Earnings... D0.59 0.015 0.51 0.97 2.61 2.97 1.42 0.33 1.75 2.18 1.21 
* Dividend...None None None None 0.50 1.25 1.00 None 1.00 1.50 0.58 
Allied Chemical & Dye.... Earnings... 6.74 3.62 5.50 6.83 8.71 11.44 11.19 5.92 9.50 9.43 7.89 
Dividend... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 6.00 9.00 8.00 6.65 
Earnings.. .D2.78 1.66 4.17 D1.16 *£0.74 £1.91 £2.19 £D2.34 £1.49 £1.26 0.71 
Dividend...None None 1.25 0.25 0.12% 1.00 1.50 0.62% 0.50 0.80 0.61 
Earnings... £0.02 £0.22 £0.43 £1.00 £2.36 £2.86 £2.50 £0.64 £1.38 £1.72 1.33 
Dividend...None None None None 0.50 0.50 2.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.58 
Earnings. aD1.31 aD3.79 aD1.00 aD0.19 a0.30 al.34 a0.96 a0.59 al.26 
Dividend...None None None None None None 0.20 None None None 0.01 
Allis-Chalmers ............- Earnings... 0.96 D2.29 D2.19 D0.78 1.48 2.47 4.42 1.44 2.09 2.84 1.02 
Dividend... 2.00 0.25 None None None 1.50 3.50 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.15 
Alpha Portland Cement.... Earnings. . D1.29 D2.84 D1.13 D0.47 D0.28 1.34 0.37 0.37 1.37 1.44 D0.13 
Dividend... 1.25 0.50 None None None . 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 0.75 
Amalgamated Leather ..... Earnings. . D4.25 D2.12 D0.25 D0.93 D1.09 D0.06 D0.60 D1.50 DO.35 D0.69 D1.78 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Earnings. . D2.22 1.48 0.50 2.20 2.28 24.52 3.04 2.07 1.56 2.25 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Amer. Agricultural Chem.. Earnings. .fD0.82 £D1.29 £D0.54 £1.40 £2.12 £1.57 £2.95 £2.23 £1.22 £1.45 1.03 
Dividend...None None None 0.33 0.83 2.32 2.58 1.43 1.30 1.20 0.90 
American Airlines ......... Earnings... —Formed April 11, 1934— D4.94 D2.69 0.02 D0.32 0.74 4.15 4.76 0.25 
Dividend... None None None None None None 1.00 0.14 
American Bank Note...... Earnings. . D0.18 D0.94 DO0.78 D0.86 1.36 1.24 1.07 D0.35 D0.57 0.22 0.02 
Dividend... 2.00 0.50 None None None 1.40 0.75 0.70 0.20 None 0.56 
American Bosch ........... Earnings. . D5.20 D6.67 D0.04 0.18 0.90 D1.09 0.17 D2.14 0.14 0.89 D1.29 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
American Brake Shoe ..... Earnings... 1.14 D0.67 0.53 0.83 1.70 2.95 4.01 1.03 2.39 3.49 1.74 
Dividend... 2.20 0.85 0.60 0.80 3.25 2.60 3.40 1.00 1.25 2.10 1.61 
American Cable & Radio...Earnings... Formed May 10, 1939 0.17 er ee 
Dividends... None None None 
ee Earnings... 5.11 3.26 5.04 6.72 5.83 5.80 6.08 4.35 6.22 5.88 5.43 
Dividend... 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.40 
American Car & Foundry. Earnings. dD1.15 dD7.80 dD7.07. dD8.90 dD6.66 dD4.35 dD1.36 dD 2.12 dD6.15 dD3.40 D4.90 
Dividend... 2.75 None None None None None 0.25 None None None 0.30 
Amer. Chain & Cable...... Earnings. . .D3.67 D4.89 D1.61 D0.23 1.37 3.15 2.79 0.56 1.99 2.75 0.22 
Dividend... 0.42 None None None None 1.36 1.83 0.70 1.00 2.00 0.73 
American Chicle ........... Earnings... 4.28 3.76 3.82 4.54 5.98 6.89 8.27 7.54 8.79 8.42 6.23 
Dividend... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 6.50 7.00 5.50 6.25 6.50 4.78 
.Earnings.. .D0.78 D5.18 D3.06 3.26 0.97 D4.06 D2.50 D6.43 D4.69 D2.34 D2.48 
Dividend... 4.00 1.50 1.00 3.50 4.00 2.00 None None None None 1.60 
American Colortype ...... .Earnings.. .D3.08 D7.51 D2.89 D0.91 0.11 1.03 1.47 1.02 Bare 1.91 DO0.71 
Dividend... 0.55 None None None None None None None None 0.25 0.08 
Am. Comm’! Alcohol....... Earnings.. -D3.18 3.01 4.56 3.57 3.16 4.55 3.23 D2.05 D0.40 D0.02 1.64 
Dividend...None None None None None 0.50 0.50 None None None 0.10 
Amer. Crystal Sugar....... Earnings. .cD5.87 cD4.54 cD1.16 c2.41 c1.44 c2.33 c0.19 ¢1.85 0.25 
Dividend...None None None None None 0.50 3.25 0.75 None 0.50 0.50 


Fiscal years end: a—January 31. c—March 31. d—April 30. f—June 30. t—7 months to July 31. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. §—Before 


lepreciation and/or depletion. 
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A one-carat diamond has greater money value than several tons of coal. A 
compact dynamo has greater potential power than a score of massive Perch- 
erons. By the same token, mass circulation alone is no real criterion of ad- 
vertising value. Nor is the cost per agate line or column inch a true gauge 
of returns to be expected from an advertising expenditure. Judged by 
these standards, The Financial World warrants thoughtful consideration. As 
an advertising medium, this financial and business weekly is 


L [T T L E . . . if it is appraised solely on the basis of the number of its readers. 
As mass circulations go, it must be conceded that our readership is 

relatively small. But a diamond, too, is small! And so is a dynamo! 

Quantity alone, therefore, must be regarded as a negligible factor unless considered in 


relation to other attributes. To illustrate: The readership of The Financial World, while 
comparatively small numerically is— 


. . . in the sphere of its influence and the individual, as well as col- 
es T G lective wealth of its readers. The people it reaches are for the most 
part heads and executives of corporations, proprietors of their own 
business establishments, state and government officials, leaders in the professions, 
brokers, bankers—people with money—with surplus funds, with far-above-the-average 


buying power—many of them in their executive or official capacity influencing, and con- 
trolling, the spending of vast sums of money. 
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